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4. Mossbauer Backscattering Spectra 



As shown in the two preceding Chapters, Mossbauer backscattering spectroscopy 
allows studies to be conducted in situ on both thin and bulk samples, i.e. on scatterers 
in which the thickness considerably exceeds the absorption length I of the radiation to 
be detected [see (2.34)]. In such a case the Mossbauer spectra convey information on a 
layer which is as thick as I. If the linear absorption coefficient for the detected radiation 
is much greater than (u r + u a ), the re-scattering process results in the Mossbauer 
spectrum being contributed to by a part of the sample which is deeper than 1. 
Mossbauer backscattering spectroscopy has been used so far for semiquantitative 
evaluations despite the considerable potential of the method for the surface analysis of 
industrial materials [4.1]. As a rule, rather complicated preliminary calculations have to 
be made of intensities for different scattering channels [4.2-5]. 

Phase analysis studies assume that, for polycrystalline samples at poor collimation 
(large values of the parameter D (2.65)), the Mossbauer lines will be symmetric since 
interference effects may be completely neglected. As seen in Sect.2.3 interference 
between. Mossbauer and Rayleigh scattering occurs on scattering even by an atom. If 
an approximate compensation can be obtained of the intensities of the y-quanta which 
are resonantly and non-resonantly scattered, then the line asymmetry due to the 
interference effect might be observed experimentally [4.2,4]. More detailed studies on 
small effects of line asymmetry in transmission and scattering experiments have been 
reported in [4.6]. However, at present these effects are usually discounted in applied 
research, since a simpler theory of quantitative spectral analysis has not yet been 
developed. 

Generally, the properties of the sample such as the phase and elemental composition 
and structure are depth-dependent. This considerably complicates the interpretation of 
experimental spectra if the sample is a multilayer one. The energy distribution of 
radiation reaching each of the layers is determined by resonant scattering from the 
upper layers. The deeper a layer, the more its Mossbauer spectrum differs from the 
reference. Mossbauer spectrum of the substance. Moreover, the deeper the layer, the 
more affected is the spectrum shape by non-resonant scattering. The quantitative 
interpretation of experimental data also requires that the effects of granularity should be 
taken into account [4.7,8]. 
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Some of the problems related to the interpretation of scattering spectra will be 
discussed in this Chapter. First, the problems connected with resonant re-scattering 
process which have been neglected so far will be considered. Then, we shall evaluate 
the intensities of radiations produced by scattering of monochromatic y-rays and the 
effect on the spectrum shape of resonant and non-resonant scattering. Some problems 
will also be discussed which arise from spectral analysis of multilayer samples. Most 
attention will be given to backscattering Mossbauer spectroscopy. 



4.1. Weight Functions and Re-scattering 



Let y-rays from a Mossbauer source be normally incident to the surface of a uniform 
bulk sample and the scattered y-radiation escape at any angles to the surface. Only the 
fraction of resonant radiation f will be taken into account since non-resonant fraction 
contributes only to the background. The scattered y-radiation will be detected with the 
100 % efficiency. Assuming that both the source and scatterer are characterized by a 
narrow single Lorentzian line, the beam of scattered y-quanta is described by 

co to 

f r -U (E)x 

1(g) = f I dx I L(E - 8) e 

J J 

-co 

+ (1 - f')T n (x) ] + n R f R T_(X,E) + L tl - V Wjj 



1 + a 



[ f'T r (x,E) 



(X) 



dE 



(4.1) 



(4.1) 



where T r (x,E) and T n (x) are the probabilities of the elastically and inelastically scattered 
radiation escaping from the depth x to the sample surface. They are dependent on both 
the probability of the radiation to directly escape from the depth x to the surface, and the 
probability of the quanta re- scattering in the vicinity of a certain point at depth y and the 
subsequent generation of a resonant or non-resonant quantum which escapes to the 
sample surface. For example, if a resonant quantum is re-scattered, the probability of 
the process is proportional to the quantity 



dy 

C r fi a (E) T r (y,E) exp [-l^ a (E) Ix - y| / cose ] 



I cose i 



where C r = fl (1 + a). Integrating over the angle, an integral equation is obtained which 
enables the T n (x) and T r (x,E) probabilities to be found [4.9,10]: 
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1 1 
T n (x) = - E 2 ( Wa X) + - (U R 4- W C ) 



E 1 (u a lx - y|) T n 



dy ,(4.2) 



T r (x,E) = 



2 



E 2 (|i a (E)x) + 





1 - f 

1 + a 



M r (E) 



+ (1 - f R )d R + M c l 



E^^fE) Ix - y|) T n (y) dy 



r f '^ (E) i r 

+ I + f R M R l I E (u (E)|x - y|) T (y) dy 

[1 + a RR JJ la r 



(4.3) 



In (4.3) T n (y) is the function obtained by means of (4.2). The first term in the braces in 
(4.3) gives the probability of an elastically scattered resonant y-quantum at a depth x 
escaping the surface without any intermediate interactions. The second and third terms 
account for the fact that this quantum may be inelastically or elastically re-scattered at a 
depth y and then may escape. A conventional detector, due to a poor energy resolution, 
will also detect the Compton-scattered y-quanta. In (4.2) and (4.3), the scattering was 
assumed to be isotropic. This assumption is not strictly true but in the absence of level 
splitting it is justified for most applications. 

Equation (4.2) represents the classical problem of Milne involving radiation leaving the 
solid. The problem considers the transmission of radiation from a certain depth to the 
sample surface [4.11-13]. This problem was originally formulated for the radiation from 
stars reaching the surface of the Earth but it has subsequently found application for a 
number of other phenomena. Similar problems exist in studies of the escape of 
neutrons from the object under investigation. In classical Milne's problem it is assumed 
that there is one scattering channel. Hence the weight function T(x) of radiation from 
depth x can be described by the Fredholm integral equation of the second kind. 
Equation (4.3) is a generalization of the classical Milne's problem for the case of . 
Mossbauer radiation. The problem can be formulated as follows. In a certain point in the 
scatterer, a resonant quantum has been produced. What is the probability of a 
y-quantum leaving the surface of the scatterer? The intensity of scattered radiation has 
been calculated by several authors [2.5,41 ,42,49, 4.2] without taking into account the 
re-scattering processes. The problem of multiple. Mossbauer scattering has been 
investigated by MKRTCHYAN et al.[4.1 4,1 5]. 
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The authors have considered the problem of Mossbauer radiation scattering at the 
angle inside a sample of thickness d. It has been shown that when the reemission 
probability (the internal conversion coefficient a < 1 ) is large or the sample represents a 
large effective thickness, the problem cannot be limited only to the single scattering. An 
essential simplification has been made in [4.14]. The re-scattering processes have been 
considered for the elastic resonant channel of scattering with f = 1 and u a = 0. To 
calculate the weight functions, the authors have used the solution of the integral 
equation calculated using tabulated Ambartsumyan's functions [4.13]. In this case the 
weight functions are found by numerical integration. In the model one-dimensional case 
it is possible to find the exact expression for the weight function. 
The problem is difficult to solve in the general case. A simplification is possible for the 
samples that are highly enriched in the resonant isotope, i.e. for cases where u r » Ma, 
introducing the function 

T Y (x,E) = f'T r (x,E) + (1 - f) T n (x) , 

which determines the probability for the recoil- and recoilless y-quanta to return to the 
sample surface. The scattered intensity (4.1) may be transformed into 



i(<?) 



03 



1 + a 



dx 



-u (E)x 



a 



M r (E) T'(x,l 



• (4. 



The probability for a y-quantum escaping the surface T Y (x,E) satisfies the equation 



T y (x,] 



l - f f 

— - E 2 (H a X) + — E 2 (M £ 



DO 



+ K 



E 1 (u a (E) |x - y|) T a (y,E) 



(4. 







To obtain the integral exponents (see e.g. (2.1 04)) the change of variables has been 
made t = 1/cos0. The k parameter is 



K = 



f / M r (E) 



2(1 + a) 



(4.6) 



The inhomogeneous second order Fredholm equations (4.2), (4.3) and (4.5) are of the 
same type. For simplicity, only (4.5) will be discussed here. 
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The exact solution of the integral equation (4.5) has not yet been obtained due to 
mathematical difficulties. An approximate solution can be obtained by means of an 
iterative procedure 



00 



r 

T£ +1 (X,E) = T*(X,E) + K I E 1 (jLl a (E)|x - yl) T k (y,E) dy (4.7; 



under a natural assumption that 

T*(x,E) = ^— E 2 (M a x) + — E 2 (U a (E)x) . (4.8) 

2 ^ 

If all the T k (k = 1 ,2 ...) are subsequently substituted into (4.7) and all the T k Y (y,E) values 
of the resulting equation are replaced with the maximal values (equal to unity), the 
power 

03 

K |E 1 (M a (E) Ix-yl) . 

series is produced for the parameter o 

The iterative process is convergent if the relation is satisfied 

Hence, the estimate follows 



r 

k I E. (M,(E) ix - yl) dy < 1 . 

J 1 a 


Hence, the estimate follows 

k 

T 1 (x,E) < T k+1 (x,E) < T 1 (x / E) + max T x (x,E) £ (2A r ) 1 



1" 



where 



* = 



c r ^ r ( E ) 



r ^ a ( E ) 



(4.9) 



The relation 2A r < 1 is the condition for the iterative process to converge. Since u r (E) is 
always less than u a (E) and f / (1 + a) < 1, the relation above is fulfilled. 
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The convergence parameter f/(1 + a) which is derived for 57 Fe is 0.08. This means that 
for the 57 Fe . Mossbauer effect the role of multiple re-scattering should not be great. If 
only single re- scatterings are taken into account the weight function can be written in 
the form 



00 

r>^ fv v\ — 



Tj(x,E) = T*(x,E) = K 



E 1 (n a (E)lx - yl) T*(y,E) dy . (4.10) 







There are two ways to evaluate the T 2 Y (x,E) weight function. The first way is related to 
direct calculations and gives the following result 

fl - f f E 2 (*i a (E)x) -J 

tJ(x,E) = T*(x,E) + a | F. + F. I 

2 1 2 ° 2 1 2/Li (E) J 

where C is the constant 

If -n,xt I + ^a (E) I dt 
F, = -— I e 1 In I I 



i ~ u 1 1 3 

M i J | jLl.t - u (E) I t 

1 



CO , . 

u i f -u (E)xt I ^a lE) I dt 

- I e In I — - — t - 1 I — e 

(M a (E)) 2 J I M i I t 

a 1 

i = 0, 1 ; i± = t± a I i± 1 = M a (E) . 

The integrals contained in the F and Fi functions can be easily tabulated. 
Another way to evaluate the weight functions when single re-scatterings are taken into 
account is connected with a series expansion of the Ti Y (y,E) function (see (4.10)) in the 
vicinity of y = x, where E-i(x - y) changes sharply: 

T^y.E) = T x (x,E) + T^(x,E)(y - x) + T^'(x,E)(y - x) 2 + ... 

Restricting ourselves to the first term of the series, we have 
T 2 (x,E)<Ti(x,E)(1 + 2A r ) . (4.11) 
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Using the procedure (4.7), the contribution can be evaluated into the weight function 
from other subsequent re- scattering processes. 

The exact solution of (4.5) can be obtained only in a hypothetical one-dimensional 
case, i.e. considering y-quanta being back-scattered along the surface normal (0 = tt/2). 
Although this situation is not realized in practice, it is very instructive and an expression 
for the weight function, which is the probability that a y-quantum will escape the surface 
in this one-dimensional case, can be written as 

v -fix 
T'(x,E) = + a 2 e , (4.12) 

where 



(4.13 

f'M a (E> 1 - f [ M a (E) + y a ][ u a (E) - p] 

fi + M a (E) 2 (J 2 - n a 



f M r (E) 
1 + a n a (E) 




Numerical calculations performed using (4.8), (4.10) and (4.12), have shown that the 
contribution of re-scattering increases with increasing depth of the layer where 
scattering occurs, and with the increase of the u r (E) value. In the essential range of 
changes in x, i.e. where T(x,E) > 0.1, the contribution of re-scattering processes does 
not exceed 10 % and double re-scattering should be accounted for only when the 
accuracy required for the solution exceeds 1 %. 

In a three-dimensional case, an exact analytical expression for the weight functions is 
not obtainable even for u r » u a and simplifying assumptions are required. Results of 
the numerical calculations are presented in Fig.4.1. The data in Table 4.1 show the 
difference in the T^x) and T 2 (x) functions. If the accuracy required is to be better than 1 
%, the contribution of double re-scattering should be taken into account. 
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Fig.4.1. Weight functions 
radiation is at resonance. 



a 

T(t a e ,E) for a sample of non-magnetic iron. The incident 
The values of u r /u a = 0.1 (curves 1) and 10 (curves 2) 
correspond to different enrichment in the resonant isotope. The solid lines give the 
calculated results for the 3D case, when re-scattering is accounted for. The dashed 
lines give exact calculated results for the one-dimensional case. (ta e =u a x). 



4.2. Evaluation of the Intensity of Scattered /-Radiation 



The direct calculation of the scattered intensity is made possible using the evaluations 
derived in the preceding Section [4.9]. To do this it is necessary to consider the 
response of the scatterer to the incident monochromatic radiation. Quantities that are 
proportional to the probability of the scattered radiation escaping the surface as a result 
of only one resonant scattering event for a y-quantum of energy E will be denoted as 
Pi'(E), where subscript i = r, rn, x, K, L,A refer to recoil- and recoilless y-quanta, 
characteristic X- rays, K- and L-conversion electrons, or to Auger electrons, 
respectively. The corresponding quantities for resonant re-scattering are denoted by 
Pi"(E). 
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Table 4.1 

The results of the numerical calculations of the T Y (t a e ), Ti Y (t a e ) and T 2 Y (t a e ) functions in 
hypothetical one-dimensional and three- dimensional (3D) cases, ^ = u r /u a , t a e =u a x. 



C o. 1 ii 



Dimension 







0.1 


0.5 


1 


0.1 


0.5 


1 


ID 




0.4502 


0.2940 


0. 1726 


0.2670 


0.0995 


0.0593 






0.4502 


0.2940 


0. 1726 


0.2662 


0.0990 


0.0590 




T[(t^) 


0.4493 


0.2929 


0.1717 


0.2522 


0.0924 


0. 0552 


3D 




0.3561 


0.1549 


0.0677 


0. 1636 


0.0526 


0.0237 






0.3550 


0.1540 


0.0672 


0. 1533 


0.0492 


0.0223 



Notes: T Y (t a e ) - the weight function, when multiple re-scattering are taken into account; 
Ti Y (t a e ) - the weight function, when re-scatterings are not taken into account; 
T2 Y (t a e ) - the weight function, when single re-scatterings are taken into account. 

The total probability is proportional to Pi(E): 
Pi(E) = P i '(E) + P i "(E).(4.14) 



The Pi(E) function is determined by the properties of the scatterer and does not depend 
on the relative velocity v. 

Let a beam of monochromatic y-quanta be incident onto the sample with energy E 
equal, for example, exactly to the resonance energy, and the radiation resonantly 
scattered isotropically from a layer dx be not able to re-scatterer more than once. The 
Pi(E) function then be presented in the form: 

oo TT/2 

1 r r 

P.(E) = I I W(E,x) exp(-y .x/cos0) sine de dx , (4.15) 

2 j j 1 
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where G - the weight factor for the scattering channel where radiation of the i-th type is 
produced. W(E,x)dx is the total probability of resonant scattering and single 
re-scattering for monochromatic radiation in a layer dx at depth x. Equation (4.15) may 
be rewritten in a more compact form. Thus, on detection of inelastically scattered y -rays 
(Vi = Ma): 

c 00 
rn f 

P rn (E) ~ ' W ( E ' X ) E 2 ^ a x ) dx • (4.16) 

2 J 





In this approach the function E 2 (ViX) is similar to the weight function. Taking into 
account the above the W(E,x) function is written as 



-u (E)x 

W(E,x) = W 1 (E,x) + W 2 (E,x) = n r (E) e a 



(4.17) 



00 00 



+ n (E) k I dy 

J 




exp [~u (E) |x - y| t - n (E)x] 



dt 



The W 2 (E,x) term refers to the process in which a y-quantum is resonantly scattered in a 
layer dy/cos0 at a depth y, and is then resonantly scattered in a layer dx at a depth x. 
After integrating over y and changing the variable t = 1/cos0 - 1 , we obtain 



-U (E)X 

W 2 (E,x) = U r (E) e \ r 



dt 



CD 

■ ln2 + I [ 1 - exp[-n a (E) xt]j 



* « J 



(4.18) 



t(t 

A feature of this approach for the evaluation of re- scattering is that the type of detected 
radiation only determines the value of the Vi parameter in the integral exponent of (4.16). 
This allows an approach to be developed for evaluating the probabilities of photons (as 
well as electrons) escaping the surface due to both resonant scattering and 
re- scattering events. Expression (4.15) with (2.97), (2.98) and (4.17) can be 
transformed into 
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P. (E) = vUE) [1 + A (ln2 + B(a (E) , t/.d)] , (4.19) 
B(a(E),f.d) = J(a(E)) / E 2 (a (E) , v ± d) , (4.20) 
where 

p[(E) = X i E 2 (a(E) ,t>.d) / 2 , (4.21) 



where Ai is the parameter analogous to A r (4.9). For example, on detection of recoilless 
y-rays after resonant scattering 

a (4.22) 
P^(E) = 3t r E 2 (l,U a (E)d) / 2 . 

The probability for a photon or electron escaping the surface after resonant scattering is 
determined by the energy dependence of the linear resonant scattering coefficient. The 
probability value is determined by the ratios: u a (E)/Vi and u r (E)/Vi. Formula (4.21) 
remains valid for any other scattering channels if u a (E) and u r (E) are replaced by the 
values of the linear scattering coefficients which correspond to these channels. Of 
course, Pi is then energy independent in the energy interval of interest (E = E ± 1000 

0- „ 

To obtain Pi (E) requires the evaluation of the K(a(E),d) integral and also J(a(E)) 

00 00 

r r dZ dt 

f \ r -az az(t+l) 1 (4.23) 

J(a(E)) = I I [ e e -> t(t + 1} ' 



This is because the contribution of resonant re-scattering is determined by the ratio of 
the two integrals. It is possible to make simple estimates for the different parameter a(E) 
values: 

0.5 In a - 0.39 
for a > 1 B(a) = 1 - - - 



f or a = 1 B(a) = 0.57 , 



a - In a 

(4.24) 



2 1 

for a < l BteO = a ln °* 24 a * ' 

3 a 



Thus, the contribution of resonant re-scattering 
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P^'(E) = X r P^(E) [in 2 + B(a)] (4.25) 

can be easily estimated from (4.24). The value changes from 0.69 A r Pi to 1.69 A r Pj . 
Let us use the approach developed above for evaluating the scattered intensity. On 
detection of recoilless scattered y-quanta v, = u a (E) and consequently for any 
Mossbauer nuclide, K 2 (a,oo) = K 2 (1,oo) = 0.307. In accordance with (4.21) and (4.25), 
P r '(E) and P r (E) are a function of the A r parameter only 

P^(E) - 0.154 X r ; P^'(E) - 0.194 . (4.26) 

The scattered intensity is not solely determined by resonant scattering the probability of 
which P V (E) may be written as 

K {E) = f [P r (E) + P rn (E) ] * 

P Y (E) = f i'Pr(E) + P rn (E)|l . 

when re-scattering processes are not taken into account. 

There are two more groups of contributions to the total intensity. For the first group the 
intensity depends on the source velocity whilst for the second one the intensity is 
velocity-independent. Let Q Y (E) be the probability determining the total scattered 
intensity. The scattered intensity being caused by resonant scattering is maximized on 
resonance. Non- resonant scattering channels, for which the scattered intensity is also 
velocity-dependent, make a minimal contribution to the total intensity on resonance but 
off resonance they determine the Q Y (E) value which will be denoted by Q Y (oo). It is 
evident that on resonance, i.e. at E , the Q Y (E ) value may be either greater than the 
Q Y (co) value - and we have a peak on resonance - or less than Q Y (oo), when the . 
Mossbauer spectrum will show a dip on resonance. 

Taking all the above into account, the Q Y (E) value can be found. It is known that 
non-resonant scattering channels are Rayleigh scattering and the Compton effect 
characterized by ur, fR and uc- 

i - f ^ + y c A 

Q,(E) = E + P (E) + 

» 2 U a 
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+ f J e t + I E (!,«.) 

1 - f„ r M.(E) 

A (4.27) 

n a [ M a JJJ 

The first term in the right-hand part of (4.27) accounts for the escape from the sample 
surface of y-radiation emitted with recoil which then suffers Rayleigh or Compton 
scattering. This term contributes only to the background. The second and third terms 
account for the escape of y-rays which are recoillessly emitted and then elastically or 
inelastically scattered in the sample. All these y-quanta are supposed to be detected 
with equal probability. The intensity of y-rays emitted without recoil and backscattered 
due to the Compton effect which escape from the bulk sample surface is determined by 
the first term in braces. Of these y-rays, those backscattered due to Rayleigh scattering 
are determined by the second term in braces in (4.27). Off resonance, the intensity of 
y-radiation returning to the bulk scatterer surface is 



Q^(m) 0.154 



(4.28) 



For phase analysis it is useful to consider the following 
quantity: 



R (E) = Q (*) " Q y (») = P;<H) + — \— [V«O9),«0 



i 



"» r - 



- + (1 - f R ) — I E 2 (aCE),oo) - E 2 (l f ») 



^ L 

r ^r r 

Hr f E (1,00) I I 

R 2 L M E) W a J. 



(4.29) 



This determines the absolute value of the observed effect for monochromatic 
y-radiation. Irrespective of the type of the detected radiation, Rj(E) is always less than 
Pi'(E). Ri(E) may be positive or negative. Moreover, it may be zero at an appreciable 
intensity in resonant scattering channels. 
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This occurs if the y-quanta with a certain energy E Qi(E) = Qi(oo) and arises from a 
specific relation between the Ui, Vj, Ci parameters which characterize the scattering in 
partial channels. It should be recalled that on resonance the a(E) parameter has its 
maximal value and the K 2 (a(E),oo) function reaches its minimal value (see Fig.2.28). 
Off resonance, the intensity of y-rays which are scattered due to the Compton effect 
and Rayleigh scattering increases. This is shown by the term in braces in (4.29). 
Indeed, all three expressions in square brackets are always less than zero. The larger 
the total linear absorption coefficient, the greater the absolute values of those 
expressions. The less the contribution of the photoelectric effect to the total interaction 
cross section, the less the amplitude of the Mossbauer lines. 

The main quantities used to characterize the escape of monochromatic y-rays to the 
bulk sample surface in 57 Fe. Mossbauer spectroscopy are presented in Table 4.2. 
Values of the main parameter u r (E) may refer to different iron compounds which depend 
on the hyperfine interaction parameter values and isotopic abundance (see, e.g. Table 
2.3). The effect of non- resonant scattering channels on the line shape and intensity is 
demonstrated by the parameter ^ = |'P Y (E) - R Y (E)| I /P Y (E). This describes the percentage 
of the experimental intensity as compared to the situation where the observed intensity 
is determined by resonant scattering channels only. 

It follows from Table 4.2 that resonant scattering from a bulk sample containing 57 Fe in 
backscattering geometry is governed by several factors: (i) For a sample of a-Fe the 
resonantly scattered radiation intensity cannot exceed 0.42 % of the incident beam 
intensity when the energy of the monochromatic radiation coincides with the centroid of 
line 3 (4) of the . Mossbauer spectrum of ordinary iron, and cannot reach even 2 % for a 
hypothetical scatterer with a = 90 % 57 Fe and H e ft = 0. The intensity increase by a factor 
of 4.6 when u r increases by a factor of 500 is caused by a relatively small u a value, (ii) A 
significant dilution of the sample with low Z elements (1 MOO for beryllium) will not 
change the absolute contribution of resonant scattering channels to the y-rays intensity. 
A sharp increase of the contribution of Rayleigh and Compton scattering results in a 
considerable rise in the non- resonant scattering intensity and, thereby in an increase in 
the Q Y (E) and ^ values. The effect value is reduced considerably and, from a certain 
concentration of . Mossbauer atoms, a dip is observed on resonance. 

It is more difficult to calculate Pj'(E) for a sample of a finite thickness. In the limiting case 
of an infinitely thin sample we have considerable rise in the non-resonant scattering 
intensity and, thereby in an increase in the Q Y (E) and ^ values. The effect value is 
reduced considerably and, from a certain concentration of. Mossbauer atoms, a dip is 
observed on resonance. 
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Table 4.2 



Parameters characterizing y-quanta* escaping the surface of bulk samples (at 
resonance) 
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Table 4.2 (continued) 

Notes: P r (E) and P m (E) are the corresponding probabilities of elastic and inelastic 
resonantly scattered y-quanta* escaping the surface as a result of one resonant 
scattering event; P r "(E) and P rn "(E) are the corresponding quantities for resonant 
re-scattering; P Y (E) is the probability of resonant scattering (elastic plus inelastic) of 
y-quanta if re-scattering is not taken into account; Q Y (co) is the probability for y-quanta to 
return to the bulk scatterer's surface off resonance; R Y (E) is the quantity determining the 
intensity at resonance; Z, is the intensity of non-resonantly scattered y-quanta as a 
percentage of the resonantly scattered y-quanta intensity. 

* monochromatic radiation, f = 0.7 

It is more difficult to calculate Pj'(E) for a sample of a finite thickness. In the limiting case 
of an infinitely thin sample we have 

lim P[(E) = C i U r (E) d (4.30) 
d -» 

and the scattered intensity is determined only by the Ci value. The effect value at d -» 
on detecting y-quanta is 

R (E) f W r (E) 

e(E) = = . (4.31) 

Q r (°>) i + « ^ R + m c 

The effect value for thin non-enriched samples is only slightly greater than the 
corresponding value for the bulk sample (cf. £3 = 300 % on line 3(4) for a thin sample of 
ordinary a-Fe and s 3 = 210 % for a bulk sample). However, if the enrichment is as high 
as 90 %, the effect value for a thin sample increases by the same factor i.e. for a-Fe £3 
= 1.2-10 4 %. 



4.3. Evaluation of the Intensity of X-Rays and Electrons 

To evaluate the line intensities when X-rays or electrons are detected it is necessary to 
consider the situation involving bulk samples. Assume that the detector is set to register 
K-X-rays and is not capable of detecting the y-rays from the source or the y-quanta 
produced as a result of Compton scattering. Let the Mossbauer spectrum be 
determined only by scattering channels related to resonant scattering and by the 
photoelectric effect. 
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The intensity scattered from a bulk sample of a-Fe is proportional to the quantity 



Q X (E) - 



l - f M ph 



+ - E 2 <|i a (E)/ V ,.) 
2 



r M r (E) a K w K w ph 
+ 



v x 1 + « 



(4.32) 



d means that the corresponding electron (i = K, L, A) has been produced by the 
photoelectric effect. If resonant y-rays are photoelectrical^ absorbed by . Mossbauer 
atoms, then C K = C K . WkCk is the probability of the photoeffect in the K-shell producing 
characteristic X-rays. If the sample contains several medium-Z elements whose 
characteristic X-rays have energies close to 6.5 keV, it may be assumed that the 
calculation of Q X (E) requires one v x value to be used and that all K-X-rays will be 
detected with equal probability. Each of the elements in the sample will be characterized 
by the linear coefficients u P h and u a K and also the wkCk factor. If low-Z or high-Z 
elements are present then the problem is more complicated. If the scatterer contains 
heavy elements, for example, uranium, the K- and L-X-rays will not be detected directly 
but will lead to the photoelectric effect on iron and its neighbour elements, and the 
detection of the corresponding K-X-rays. Another term must then be added then to 
(4.32). If the scatterer is, for example, beryllium with an iron admixture the calculation of 
Q X (E) requires that only the photoelectric absorption of iron should be taken into 
account. Hence, in this simple case of evaluating the effect by detecting K-X-rays it is 
necessary to calculate the following: 



Q („) , E | Y M * / V , 

I k Zt X 



CO 



R X (E) 



= f< 



Pi(E) + 



2 v 



I E 2 (M a (E) / V «) 
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The |j P h value is determined by the photoeffect on iron and is just proportional to its 
content in the sample (see Table 4.3). The u a coefficient is a sum of two terms: one is 
determined by the beryllium matrix whilst the other is determined by the admixture iron 
atoms. 

The quantities characterizing the K-X-ray intensity of iron and of other X-rays which are 
indistinguishable by the energy are shown in Table 4.3. Since the photoelectric 
absorption cross section is considerably larger than the sum value of the Rayleigh 
scattering and the Compton scattering cross section, the Q x (<x>) value turns out to be 
more, and the expected effect less, than on detecting y-quanta (cf. the data of Table 
4.1). The ^ parameter is prevented from increasing considerably because of competing 
non-resonant processes. This is true even when the scatterer is mainly of a substance 
capable of producing characteristic X-rays together with the K-X-rays of iron. This has 
been demonstrated by a hypothetical example of iron in samarium. It may seem 
somewhat unexpected that the effect is increased due to the strong dilution of the 
scattering substance by the light element. However, it follows from Table 4.3, that the 
effect value on line 3(4) of a-Fe increases from 1 9 % to 22 % and 29 %, depending on 
the composition of technical beryllium. 

Consider now the escape of electrons to the surface of a bulk sample. The photoeffect 
on K- and L-shells of Mossbauer atoms leads to the emergence of electrons with an 
energy equal to the energy of electrons produced by conversion electrons from these 
same shells. 

The photoelectric effect on any atoms produces electrons that can be detected in 
CEMS. An expression similar to (4.32) is needed for quantitative evaluations. Let us 
analyze the escape of three groups of electrons, assuming that their attenuation follows 
the exponential law. The first two groups are directly generated by y-quanta due to K- or 
L-shell electron conversion and to the photoelectric effect producing electrons of the 
same energy. The third group of electrons are the Auger electrons which follow the 
K-conversion, and electrons which are photoelectrical^ produced by the characteristic 
K-X-rays. The calculated results for 57 Fe are presented in Tables 4.4 - 4.6. 

Re-emission processes in CEMS are more difficult to account for. Recalling that ur « 
Mr, an evaluation of the intensity of y-quanta shows that it is sufficient to be restricted by 
P (E) (see (4.14)). The detection of electrons requires that the u pr , value be 
commensurable with u r , and any of the y-quanta produced in the first scattering event 
be photoelectrical^ absorbed with an appreciable probability. 
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Table 4.3 

Parameters characterizing K-X-rays escaping the surface of bulk samples. K-X-rays are 
produced by resonant scattering and by the photoelectric effect (at resonance). 
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Table 4.3 (continued) 

Notes: P X (E) is the probability of characteristic X-rays escaping the surface as a result 
of one resonant scattering* event; P x "(E) is the corresponding quantity for resonant 
re- scattering; Q x (co) is the probability for K-X-rays to return to the bulk scatterer's 
surface off resonance; R X (E) is the quantity determining the intensity at resonance; % is 
the intensity of non-resonantly scattered K-X-rays as a percentage of the resonantly 
scattered K-X-ray intensity. 

* monochromatic radiation, f = 0.7. 



Table 4.4 

Parameters characterizing electrons escaping the surface of bulk samples. The 
electrons are produced by K-shell conversion that follows the resonant scattering and 
by the K- shell photoelectric absorption - (u ph (E)) (v K = 17.5 urn" 1 ). 



Parameters 


UnitE 
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Q K (co) x 100 
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e(E) 


% 




32 


t 


96 


380 


3650 


10 900 



Pk(E) is the probability of K-conversion electrons escaping the surface as a result of 
one resonant scattering* event; Pk (E) is the corresponding quantity for resonant 
rescattering; Pk(E) is the probability of a re-scattered y-quantum producing a 
photoelectron; Qk(°°) is the probability of the photoelectrons escaping the surface off 
resonance; ^ is the intensity of electrons produced in non-resonant channels relative to 
that of electrons produced in resonant channels when re-scattering is neglected. 

* monochromatic radiation, f = 0.7. 



This will lead to the appearance on the surface of additional electrons or X-rays. The 
probability of such a process will be 
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Table 4.5 

Parameters characterizing electrons escaping the surface of bulk samples, the 
electrons are generated by L-shell conversion following the resonant scattering and by 
the photoelectric effect producing electrons of approximately the same energy 
(monochromatic radiation (f = 0.7) at resonance) 
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Table 4.5 (continued) 

Pl'(E) is the probability of L-conversion electrons escaping the surface as a result of 
one resonant scattering* event; Pl "(E) is the corresponding quantity for resonant 
rescattering; P L (E) is the probability of a re-scattered y-quantum producing a 
photoelectron; Q l (qo) is the probability of the photoelectrons escaping the surface off 
resonance; ^(E) is the intensity of electrons produced in non-resonant channels 
relative to that of electrons produced in resonant channels when re-scattering is 
neglected. 

* monochromatic radiation, f = 0.7. 



denoted by Pj(E), where i = K, L, A, x. Moreover, X-rays produced as a result of the first 
scattering event (the number of these being okw times the number of y-quanta) with a 
certain probability Pj'(E) may also lead to the appearance of photoelectrical^ produced 
electrons on the surface. For the Mossbauer effect in 57 Fe these will be the Auger 
electrons and probability of such a process is Pj'(E) = Pa'(E). All the three contributions 
of K, L or Auger electrons: P "(E), Pj(E) and Pj'(E) are mainly determined by the phase 
composition of the bulk and not by the surface layer of the sample. 

The probability of the escape of electrons belonging to the first two groups is 
determined by the following equation: 



00 



?\(E) = 



4(1 + a) 



H r (E) e 



-ju a (E)x 



dx 
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n / 2 V 2 sine sine. 
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oo TT/2 
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(4.33) 
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I cose | 



exp[-|Li a y / | cos© I - i^(x + y) / cos© 




i = 



ir/2 

= K, L. 



Table 4.6 



Parameters characterizing a sample of iron (|j a = 0.0504 urn 1 ; |j ph = 0.0498 urn 1 ; v A = 
27 urn 1 ; |j r is variable) and the escape of electrons (whose energy is close originally to 
the ~ 5.5 keV Auger-electrons) from the surface of the bulk sample. The electrons are 
produced as a result of K-shell conversion following resonant scattering*, by 
subsequent K-shell photoelectric absorption of re-scattered y-quanta (Pa(E)) and by 
L-shell photoelectric absorption of X-rays (Pa'(E)) produced by resonant scattering. 



Parameters Units Scatterer 
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2 0*8 
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0.8 


Q A (co) x 100 






. 023 


0.023 


0.023 


0.023 


0. 023 


C(E) 


% 




36 


109 


420 


4200 


13 900 



Pa'(E) is the probability of Auger- electrons escaping the surface as a result of one 
resonant scattering* event; P A "(E) is the corresponding quantity for resonant 
re-scattering; Pa(E) is the probability of a re-scattered y-quantum producing a K- shell 
photoelectron; Pa'(E) is the probability of an X-ray following resonant scattering 
producing an L-shell photoelectron; Qa(qo) is the probability of the photoelectrons 
escaping the surface off resonance; ^(E) is the intensity of electrons produced in 
non-resonant channels relative to that of electrons produced in resonant channels 
when re-scattering is neglected. 

* monochromatic radiation, f = 0.7. 
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The probability of interest, i.e. the probability of re-scattering, is determined by the 
product of the following probabilities. First, that a resonant y-quantum will be scattered in 
a layer dx at depth x, and this probability is proportional to u r (E) exp|'-p a (E)X| l dx. 
Second, that the photon produced by scattering, will travel a distance y/cos0 and will 
cause the photoelectric effect with a probability proportional to u P hexp(-u a y/cos0) 
dy/cos0. If this is an X-ray quantum, u a and u P h should be replaced by v x and v ph 
respectively. Third, the probability that the electron produced reaches the surface by 
moving toward it at a certain angle 61. Since the characteristic absorption length for 
y-rays or X-rays (l x = v x ~ 1 ; for 57 Fe l x ~15 urn) is much greater than the corresponding 
value for electrons (L = v L ~ 1 ; for 57 Fe L «0.01 l x ), the second integral in braces in (4.34) 
may be neglected since its contribution is proportional to the li_/l x ratio. 
The intensity of Auger electrons produced by the secondary effects is determined by the 
photoelectric absorption of both y-quanta Pa(E) and of X-rays - Pa'(E), and may be 
evaluated using the following equation: 
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(4.34) 
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On deriving (4.34) it was assumed that the non-resonant part of u a (E) includes the 
interaction of the y-quantum with all atoms in the scatterer. The photoelectric absorption 
is calculated for those atoms producing photoelectrons with an energy close to that of 
the Auger electron from iron. The absorption of all these electrons is characterized by 
the same total linear absorption coefficient v A . The quantities u P h and v ph contain 
weighted contributions from all the processes which lead to the appearance of 
photoelectrons with similar energies. The rather complicated equation (4.34) may be 
considerably reduced and be written in the form: 



A 



+ r' A (E) = a(E) E 2 (a(E),co) 



4 u a (E) 



1 - u> 



C K ?(/3(E)) + ?(f3'(E)) 



1 + a 1 -h a 

where ?(/3) = 1 - 3(E) E 2 (|3(E),«) ; /3<E) = M a (E)/*i ph ; j3'(E) = 
fi^(E)/v^ ; a(E) = n a (E)/v a . For non-resonant interaction 

where F0) = 1 - 3(E) K 2 (3(E),»); 3(E) = u a (E)/u ph ; 3(E) = u a (E)/v ph ; a (E) = u a (E)/v A . For 
non-resonant interaction processes, following resonant scattering, one can speak of two 
subsequent scattering channels. One of them, as before, is characterized by the a(E) 
parameter and the other one is characterized by the 3(E) (or 3 '(E)) parameter which is 
essentially analogous to the a(E) parameter. 

As it has been noted in Sect.3.2, the exponential attenuation of electrons is a fairly 
good approximation. Hence, the calculated results of Tables 4.4-6 are also 
approximate. Nevertheless, a comparison with the results from Monte Carlo simulations 
(see, e.g. [3.38]) shows a good agreement between the results obtained by the two 
methods. Effective procedures and the results of numerical calculations of the 
Mossbauer effect value have been given in [3.6,163]. The calculated areas under the 
spectra and intensities of electrons produced by resonant and non-resonant scattering 
were also detailed. 



4.4. Line Shapes and Intensity Ratios 

In general, the intensity of radiation scattered at a relative velocity v is given by 

= I J J M (e',S) Q i (E / ) dfc' . (4.35) 

—03 
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For monochromatic radiation Jm(E,E) should be replaced with f 5(E) and the scattered 
intensity is then proportional to the probability of the radiation emerging from the 
surface. If this radiation has a Lorentzian distribution, the spectrum shape and line 
intensity analysis becomes considerably more complicated, since it results in saturation 
effects and in a change of the energy distribution of the incident radiation as it 
penetrates into the sample [4.9,1 6,1 7]. 

For incident monochromatic and Lorentzian distributed radiation, the intensity 
relations for elastically scattered y-rays scattered from a bulk sample are: 



/ 1 + Va 
I r (S) = Z^=I^= P r (E) 



1 + V 1 + u /ji. 



The left-hand and right-hand parts of the formula contain the formally different variables. 
However, these are one-to-one related - the maximum of the Jm(E,E) function on the 
energy scale corresponds to monochromatic radiation of energy E. For inelastically 
scattered y-rays 



1 + a/U. 



— P rn (E) 




Thus, the intensities become equal only at u r » u a . When the enrichment in the 
resonant isotope is low (u r « Ma) the intensity of the resonantly scattered y-quanta will 
be twice as large if the incident resonant radiation is monochromatic. 

Let us discuss the general features of Mossbauer spectra obtained by the detection 
of y-quanta assuming that the radiation is scattered isotropically. The spectrum 1(E) from 
a bulk sample when only single scattering occurs and when interference effects are 
neglected may be considered as a sum of partial spectra due to resonant scattering 
channels and scattering from electrons. The partial spectrum l r (E) corresponding to 
elastic resonant scattering is described by the expression 

f A °L L(E - S) dE 

I-CS) - — E.(l,») r , (4.36) 

2(1 + a) ^ _J 1 + + E 2 
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which is a convolution of two Lorentzians with widths l~ and V-Jl + |ir/|ia . The result 
may also be considered as Lorentzian but the width is summary. The contribution to the 
total spectrum is positive, i.e. it corresponds to a peak. 

y-Rays may also be elastically scattered by electrons and the line shape of the 
corresponding partial spectra is then determined by the expression: 



CO 



E 2 (l,co) I L(E - 8) 



1 + n r /u a + E 



dE . 
(4.37) 



The right-hand part of (4.37) consists of two summands. The first contributing only to 
the background. The second describing the partial spectrum similar to the elastic 
resonant scattering spectrum (see (4.36)), but has a dip on resonance as in 
transmission experiments. 

To consider the partial spectra from inelastic scattering channels the K 2 (a(E),oo) 
function should be analyzed as a function of energy (Fig. 2.28). On detecting y-quanta, 
a(E) > 1 and may be written 



E 2 ( Ma (E)/M a , 



>) = E 2 (l,«) [1 - f (E)] 



(4.38) 



where f(E) is a positive centrally symmetric function, decreasing as the distance from 
the symmetry centre E a increases, < f(E) < 1 . As a first approximation, the f(E) 
function may be assumed to be Lorentzian. 

The inelastic resonant scattering spectrum is the difference of the two subspectra: 
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dE. (4.39) 



The first subspectrum is described by a convolution of two Lorentzians and the second 
subspectrum by three Lorentzians, the f(E) function being the third Lorentzian. The 
convolution of the three Lorentzians produces a line with a shape similar to that of the 
Lorentzian of width 1 .4 l~. Subtraction of a narrower line from a wider one, when the 
centres of gravity coincide, leads to a broadening of the resulting line. Since f(E) < 1 , 
the resulting spectrum has a peak. 

The partial spectrum corresponding to inelastic scattering by electrons is given by 
the following equation: 
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(4.40) 



which is similar in structure to (4.37). This means that the shape of the spectrum is also 
similar to the spectrum shape obtained from transmission experiments. 

Addition of the four partial spectra, three of which are different in their shape, may 
produce an unusual spectrum. Calculations have shown that for bulk scatterers of iron 
with abundances ranging between 2.14 % and 90 %, the line shape departures from 
Lorentzian are not large for inelastic scattering channels. To a first approximation these 
lines may be extrapolated by the same Lorentzian with a width which is less than that 
of the line corresponding to elastic scattering channels. At certain relations between u r 
■ Mr. Ma, Mc, f, f and fR parameters, the resonant and non-resonant contributions may 
compensate one another. On scanning the spectra there will be no change of the 
scattered intensity observed. 

The evolution of the resulting spectra may be observed during studies of spectra 
recorded from bulk scatterers with a low abundance of the resonant isotope (Mr/Ma « 
1). The detection of y-quanta from these scatterers characterized by different Mr/Mb 
ratios enables the line shape evolution from the spectral shape typical of scattering 
experiments to that typical of transmission ones to be examined. The K 2 (a(E),oo) 
function may now be expanded into the series, where only the first two terms are left 
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Under these conditions the f(E) function in (4.38) has an exactly Lorentzian shape and 
it is possible to perform integration in the corresponding equations for the partial 
spectra. Restricting ourselves to the main contribution to the spectrum we have: 
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The main part of the spectrum is a Lorentzian of doubled width. At a certain relation 
between the linear coefficients, non- resonant scattering channels may determine the 
line shape. Thus, for iron-bearing compounds, when the condition uc + Mr > 015 u a is 
satisfied the spectral shape is similar to that of transmission spectra. This is the case, 
for example, for beryllium, where iron is an admixture. 

In reality, the angular distribution of the scattered y-radiation is not isotropic, since 
each of the partial scattering channels has an angular distribution of its own. Expression 
(2.81) for the intensity of the scattered radiation becomes more complicated [4.18,19]. 
Let us neglect the interference effects considered in Chapter 2. For a substance 
characterized by the isotropic Lamb- Mossbauer factor and in the absence of texture, 
the l r (v) and l m (v) terms are proportional to the W(0) directional correlation function 
(see (2.50)). As already noted in Chapter 2, the angular dependence of y-radiation due 
to Rayleigh scattering when the incident radiation is not polarized may be written as a 
product of the atomic form factor and the polarization factor 

w(0)= F 2 (9)(1 + cos 2 9) . 

The atomic form factor is known from the X-ray scattering literature and gives the 
scattering amplitude relative to that of the single-electron scattering [1.10,11]. 
Furthermore, even for an isotropic crystal the Debye-Waller factor f R is angular 
dependent, and, if the sample consists mainly of Mossbauer atoms, it can be shown 
[4.19] that 

f R = exp(4 sin 2 (0/2) In f) . 

For the sample where there is no level splitting due to hyperfine interactions, the 
intensity of radiation resulting from Mossbauer and Rayleigh scattering may be written 
in the form: 

I(v) = W(6)[ I r (v) + I rn (v)] + w(9)[ I R (v) + I Rn (v)] 

« C 1 [ 1 + 0.125 G 2 (3 cos 2 - 1) + C 2 F 2 (6) (1 + cos 2 9) 

exp(4 sin 2 (0/2) In f) + C 3 F 2 (9)(1 + cos 2 6)] 

where Ci , C2 and C3 are constants. The calculated functions are presented 
determining the angular dependences: w'(0) (see (2.37)); w(0) and v(0) = f R w(0) in 
Fig.4.2 on a semilogarithmic plot. For comparison, in the same Figure in the linear 
scale, the plot is given of the W(0) function. 
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The calculations are made for a Ni-Cr stainless steel for which C2 = 0.5 and f = 0.74. 
Thus, unlike Mossbauer scattering which is symmetric relative to = 90°, Rayleigh 
scattering makes the greatest contribution to forward-scattering by the angle < 9 (see 
(2.36)). However, even on scattering at large angles the contribution of Rayleigh 
scattering to the Mossbauer spectra cannot be neglected. 




Fig.4.2 Angular dependences characterizing Rayleigh scattering: w'(0), w(0) and v(0) 
(the semilogarithmic plot), and Mossbauer scattering W(0) (the linear plot, inserted) 
(from [4.19]). 

Thus, it is only in transmission Mossbauer spectroscopy that the effect value, if the 
proper corrections are made, is a monotonously increasing function of the sample 
thickness and approaches saturation. In scattering experiments the competition of 
resonant and non-resonant scattering channels results in a reduction of the observed 
effect value as the sample thickness increases. The greater the conversion coefficient 
and the larger the number of "non-resonant" atoms in the sample, the more "efficient" 
appear the non-resonant scattering channels and this leads to the emergence of 
y-quanta. As a consequence, the effect value may even change its sign. 
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On detecting characteristic X-rays a similar effect takes place but it is less strongly 
manifested and does not result in such a sharp change of the line shape. This is 
illustrated by the spectra shown in Fig.4.3 [4.2]. Beryllium scatterers 
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Fig.4.3 Mossbauer spectra of iron impurities in beryllium plates, recorded 
simultaneously in the same geometry and by the same detector, a - X-ray detection; 
b - y-ray detection (from [4.2]). 



containing iron impurities were used which gave transmission spectrum showing an 
asymmetric doublet. Spectra of beryllium plates were recorded at a scattering angle of 
130°. A pulse shape discriminator [4.2] was used to separate the signals corresponding 
to the K-X-rays of iron and the Mossbauer 
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radiation enabled two spectra to be recorded simultaneously with the same detector. 
The spectra recorded by X-ray detection are shown in Fig.4.3a, and those by y-ray 
detection in Fig.4.3b. Whereas the shapes of the scattering spectra in Fig.4.3a are 
independent of the scatterer thickness, the line shape of Fig.4.3a changes drastically 
according to sample thickness. These changes depend both on the scatterer thickness 
and the u r /u a ratio. The change is larger for the right hand side line of the spectrum for 
which u r is greater. For the observed effect value to become zero on detecting X-rays or 
electrons, quite specific conditions should be fulfilled. Thus, if X-rays are detected, the 
condition is 

A > . 

E 2 (a ' a> > 1 + oc 

For 57 Fe it is equivalent to the requirement u a /v x > 20. A similar condition appears when 
electrons are detected. It is evident that there are no Mossbauer isotopes for which 
such conditions could be fulfilled. On detecting electrons, the above effect may be 
neglected due to the small depth of the analyzed layer, but quite a specific circumstance 
should be taken into account since there is a substantial contribution from the signal 
from the bulk of the sample to the signal from the surface layer. The lower the u r (E) 
value, the greater the role of this effect. 

For a non-enriched bulk iron-bearing sample a(E) « 1 and E 2 (a(E),oo) « 0.5. This 
allows the equation for the total beam of electrons produced by a monochromatic 
radiation to be written in the simple form 



K,L,A ^(E) f C K C L C A 1 

£ pJ(E) = f I + + 1 » 0.0279 M (E) , 

J 

where u r (E) is given in urn" 1 . For an enriched sample, e.g. ct- 57 Fe, the electron beam 
intensity produced due to resonant scattering in the bulk with an accuracy better than « 
5 % may also be written in a fairly simple form 



C i u r f 

I. = I i 1-0.3 

8 v. I v. 



0.4 I . 

»i J 



The intensities are given of X-rays and K- and L- conversion and KLM- and 
KLL-Auger electrons produced as a result of resonant scattering in a bulk sample of 
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non-magnetic iron in Table 4.7. The incident radiation is monochromatic or has a 
Lorentzian energy distribution. Similar to the detection of y-quanta, the intensity ratio r|i 
changes from unity at u r » Vi to 0.5 if u r « Vj. 



Table 4.7 

The relative intensities of X-rays, K- and L-conversion and KLM- and KLL-Auger 
electrons produced as a result of resonant scattering in a bulk sample of non-magnetic 
Fe 



The energy The relative intensities 

distribution Fe 



of the 

incident 

radiation 


abun- 
dance 

% 


K X-rays 


K-conver- 

sion 
electrons 


L-conver- 
sion 
electrons 


KLM and KLL- 
Auger 
electrons 


Monochromatic 


2 • 2 


0.052 


0. 0024 


0.00083 


0. 001 




90 


0.091 


0.068 


0. 0165 


0.033 


Lorentzian 


2 » 2 


0.03264 


0.0012 


0.000415 


0. 0005 




90 


0.079 


0.0375 


0.00975 


0.017 



4.5. The Quality of a Mossbauer Spectrum 



In Mossbauer spectroscopy, especially in surface studies, a single technique either 
scattering or transmission one should be chosen. The reason is that the amplitude of 
Mossbauer lines in scattering experiments can often be greater than in a transmission 
geometry (£ < f ). However, the intensity loss of the scattered radiation of about two 
orders of magnitude makes it necessary to compare both the sensitivity of the two 
methods and the quality of the two spectra obtained. 

The quality of a spectrum is directly related to the quantity of information contained in 
the spectra. If a thin sample (t « 1) is under investigation the quality of the spectra is 
initially related to the thickness of the sample. This can be illustrated by transmission 
experiments. For the thin absorber described by (1 .36) we have 

li = l(oo) (1 - Pita) , 

where Pi = e/t a - is the observed effect magnitude in an i-th channel of a storage device 
(MCA) for this particular sample normalized to the sample of a unit effective thickness. 
By definition, the information matrix element of interest, J, may be written as: 
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(4.41) 



i=l 



For real samples, the accuracy of determining the effective thickness is proportional to 
the quantity 



p-i/2 



I (CO) 
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(4.42) 



For a thin sample characterized by a single Lorentzian with a full width at half 
maximum l~, the summation in (4.42) is easy to make, and turns out to be 



TT 



c (0) r 



(4.43) 



a' a 



where l~ is given by the number of channels of the MCA used to obtain the spectrum. 
Thus, the quality of the spectrum in relation to the quantity of information on the t a 
parameter given by (4.41) may be described by fairly simple expressions. In practice, 
the quality of the spectrum must be related to several parameters simultaneously. In 
addition, for scattering experiments which are of prime interest, the effect magnitude is 
related to the t a parameter by a more complex dependence as compared with that in 
transmission experiments. Nevertheless, expressions like (4.42) and (4.43) are often 
used for such evaluations. 

In order to increase the effect, the experimentalist needs to decrease the solid angle 
towards the detector and sample to prevent the source radiation from reaching the 
detector as a result of multiple non-resonant scattering in collimators and surrounding 
materials. This always gives a greater Z\ value, but the l(oo) is decreased. Expression 
(4.43) allows the evaluation of the limit when a further increase of Z\ values is no longer 
reasonable. After the optimal experimental conditions are chosen for the particular 
series of samples, the £ 2 (0) values are fixed for each sample under investigation. The 
quality of the spectrum is determined by the product l(co)l~ and, as well as I(qo), is also 
proportional to the measuring time. 

In practice, the evaluation of the effect magnitude is of prime interest. For a 
spectrum which is a single Lorentzian line, the corresponding element of the information 
matrix is written in the form 
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[ J 3 EfE = ~ it-) r . 

The standard deviation in evaluations of £ (defined as a square root of the variance) is 
o e = 2 / I(co)T 3 and the relative standard deviation is 

2 1 

S c = . (4.44) 

v 7r r c v i(«) 
This deviation can also be found directly from (1 .36): 

Ac V I(«) + 1(0) 1 V~2~ 
A = = + -— — — a — . . . . (4.45) 

c c / I(«o) e ✓ I(oc) 

(for c « 1) . 

Thus, the two expressions obtained via the information matrix (4.44) and directly (4.45) 
coincide within the accuracy of the constant. They determine the signal-to-noise ratio 
but (4.44) does it by taking the whole spectrum into account whilst (4.45) derives the 
ratio from the amplitude of the signal (see (4.29)). 

The effectiveness of fitting criteria often involves a consideration of the quantity S 
(see (4.42)) as a measure of the quality of the spectrum, and the error in its 

determination is AS = 2Vs 4. The less the relative standard deviation in determining 

s, the greater the signal-to-noise ratio and the higher the quality of the spectrum. A 
similar approach has been developed in [2.45, 4.20,21]. At £ « 1 the standard 
deviations are proportional to 5 £ , and the quality of the spectrum is inversely 
proportional to S. If, as suggested in [3.29], the relative standard deviations in 
transmission experiments be A a , and those in scattering experiments be with the upper 
indices A ex,Y , where e, x, and y stand for the detection of electrons, X-rays and 
□-quanta, respectively, and A a 2 = 2/(£ 2 l(oo)) (if £ < 0.2), and (A ex Y ) 2 = 1/1(0) (if £ > 5). 
The question often arises as to whether transmission experiments or CEMS are most 
expedient for obtaining a spectrum of a given quality. The ratio of the relative standard 
deviations may be written as: 

f A a 1 2 4 a 

[ A e J f t a (l + a) ' 
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where Q is the solid angle normalized to 4tt within which the backscattered radiation is 
detected. CEMS appears to be preferable if the electrons are collected within a solid 
angle satisfying the condition 

f t a (l + a) 

n > . 

4 a 

Even at f = 1, this condition is equivalent to the solid angle being greater than tt, since 
t a < 1 when electrons are detected. The condition Q > tt is easily attained in practice. 
In practice the requirements are much less rigid. 

The advantages of CEMS (at £ » 1) over transmission spectroscopy are 
demonstrated in Fig.4.4 which corresponds to singe lines in both the source and sample 
using the same source-detector distance and measuring time. The hatched area 




Fig.4.4 Relative standard deviations in transmission experiments and in CEMS for 
119 Sn as a function of the factor f of the source (from [3.29]). 

shows the interesting values of the Lamb-Mossbauer factor of the source: f = 0.05 - 0.8 
for relatively thin samples (0.3 < < t a < 1 .0), where line broadening may be neglected. 
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Since the time required to achieve a given statistical accuracy is proportional to A 2 then, 
in accordance with Fig.4.4, the advantages of CEMS are evident. This is of practical 
significance in emission Mossbauer spectroscopy where the f factor may be small, 
especially, in experiments on ion implantation. That is why resonance detectors are 
widely used in emission Mossbauer spectroscopy. 

If a spectrum consists of two closely positioned lines, so as 1 1 » I2, then for the 
resolution of the lines CEMS or resonance detectors are most convenient. Indeed, 
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i.e. the accuracy of determining the second line increases by a factor of . 

The detection of electromagnetic radiation gives rise to a different situation. The 
detection of characteristic X-rays requires the solid angle to be Q > ft a (1 + ct)/4 aw, 
whilst that for the detection of y-quanta is Q > ft a (1 + ct)/4. It can be seen that, starting 
from not very large values of f and t a parameters, the right-hand parts of the relations 
become greater than 0.5 such that the relative standard deviation of transmission 
experiments are less. This is because the solid angle Q cannot exceed 2 tt. 

For the experimental geometry shown Fig.2.7, the ratio of the quality parameters 
S a /S Y of the first lines of the ct-Fe and haematite sextets in transmission and scattering 
experiments are presented in Fig.4.5 [2.45]. This situation is unfavourable for scattering 
experiments (due to the small Q values), and S Y > S a only for thin (~ 0.4 urn) and very 
thick (> 100 urn) samples. On increasing the solid angle for the scattered radiation or 
decreasing the f and f values, the area where S a > S Y narrows sharply and then 
disappears. 

The problem of separating signals of interest from the spectrum and problems of 
statistical accuracy are very important in Mossbauer spectroscopy. This is partly due to 
the limited strength of Mossbauer sources and the fact that the intensity of the detected 
scattered radiation is generally only a small fraction of the incident intensity. At the same 
time, great care should be taken in attempting to diminish the source - sample distance 
which enhances the statistical accuracy. This can be considered in terms of a source 
whose radius is R allowed to move at a velocity v and emitting monochromatic 
y-quanta. Let the source - sample distance be d. Radiation emitted within the solid 
angle Q specified by the directions at 
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Fig.4.5 The ratios of the line quality parameters S a /S Y for the first lines of the 
Mossbauer spectrum of iron and haematite (a = 2.14 %) of various thicknesses using 
the experimental geometry of Fig. 2.7: solid line - haematite; dot-dashed line 
corresponds to calculations for ct-Fe; dots are experimental data. Above the dashed 
line the transmission geometry is preferable, (from [2.45]). 



an angle to the source surface normal, may reach the surface of the sample. 
However, in reality the sample will be irradiated by a beam smeared by an amount AE 
= Ev(1 - cos0)/c. The result is a broadening of the lines, a deviation of their shape from 
Lorentzians and a shift of the line positions towards the spectrum centre and a decrease 
of the effect. Further increases in the Q value result in the lines becoming asymmetric. 
In transmission spectroscopy the solid angle is actually specified not by the 
source - sample distance but by the source - detector distance. In scattering 
spectroscopy everything is determined by the source - sample distance. For a source 
and sample of the same size, the Mossbauer spectra distortions become significant at 
d < 20 R. 



4.6. Quantitative Information from Mossbauer Spectra 



In spectroscopy, the intensity of the detected radiation may be written in the form: 
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(4.46) 
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where E is an energy parameter depending on the experimental set-up, E is the 
current energy value, L(E - E) is the instrumental line, cp(E) is a function describing the 
response of the substance under investigation to monochromatic radiation, and ^(E) 
is the noise due to the stochastic nature of radioactive decay and the interaction of the 
radiation with matter. 

In Mossbauer spectroscopy, any sample is characterized by a unique function u a (E). 
Each i-phase or each j-non-equivalent position of resonant atoms within a given phase 
are characterized by their own total linear absorption coefficient u ai (E). The sum of these 
coefficients is the u a (E) function. The simplest situation for recovering the u a (E) function 
from experimental data is in transmission spectroscopy if all the phases are 
homogeneously distributed within the homogeneous sample volume. On evaluating the 
contribution of each phase to the total spectrum, the same instrumental line may be 
used. 

In scattering spectroscopy the phase composition may often vary with the distance 
from the surface and u a (E) = u a (E,x). If within a layer dx there is one only phase then 

u a (E,x) = u a (x) + u r (E,x) . 

Let the chemical composition of the sample under investigation be known and the u a (x) 
values be obtained from tables (e.g. [1 .17, 2.1]). 

The experimentalist is interested in depth-phase analysis with the first step being the 
recovery of the u r (E,x) function from the spectra. The instrumental line in Mossbauer 
spectroscopy may be assumed to be Lorentzian. However, the energy distribution of the 
incident radiation is depth- dependent. 

At present, techniques have been developed for the analysis of Mossbauer spectra 
making use of iterative procedures. Generally they refer to Mossbauer transmission 
spectra and there is a large body of literature in this field (e.g. [1.13-18, 4.22-26]). An 
experimentally observed spectrum may be described by the function: 

» 

f 

1(g) = C x l L(E - e) exp[-n a (E)d] dE + C 2 , 

-a 

C 1 = — I„ , C 2 = (1 - f) I expC-^d) . 

The constant Ci is determined by the y-quanta incident on the sample and by the factor 
f; the constant C 2 is determined by the fraction of y-quanta emitted with recoil. The two 
constants can be found from ancillary experiments, and the line shape may be written 
as 
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I L(E - &) exp[-ju (E)d] dE 



(4.47) 



There are two ways to find the u a (E) function. The first involves a hypothesis 
concerning the nature of this function. Analysis of an experimental spectrum amounts to 
the determination of the parameters characterizing the u a (E) function in accordance 
with the hypothesis. The second way is connected with natural assumptions only on the 
nature of the u a (E) functions, for example, on their smoothness. Although this way does 
not require any hypothesis, some additional physical information and/or assumptions on 
relations between hyperfine interaction parameters are required. 

Using the first way it is desirable to use sufficiently thin sample. Neglecting 
re-scattering effects, equation (4.47) may be written in the form: 
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1(g) = 
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L(E - S) u (E) dE 



(4.48) 



where the series expansion is used (see (2.9) and (2.14)) with all terms, except the first 
two, neglected. The line width appears to be a function of the sample thickness. If the 
u a (E) function is presented as a sum of two Lorentzians then, after integration over E 
in (4.48), l(E) may be written as a sum of Lorentzian peaks: 



m 



A.rf / 4 



1=1 (E. - S) + T./4 



where m is the total number of lines. The parameters to be evaluated are: Ai , the line 
amplitudes; f\ , the observed line widths; Ei , the line positions. The approach whereby 
hyperfine interaction parameters are varied and physically motivated constraints are 
imposed on the amplitudes, positions and line widths is more generally used. 

For a thick absorber (u a (E)d > 1) equation (4.47) should be used. The required 
parameters are in the integrand and their change gives rise to certain problems 
[1.16,18]. Thus, the parameter values obtained may depend for example, on the method 
used to compute the integral. This approach allows the u a (E) function to be recovered 
and simultaneously the effective thickness of the sample determined (which includes 
the f - factor). 
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There are simple expansions of the transmission integral. The approximation presented 
e.g. in [4.27] is model independent and would be applied to accurate, quantitative 
analysis of Mossbauer spectra, affected by the thickness effect. Simultaneous fitting of 
complementary Mossbauer spectra to the exact line shape has been shown [4.28] to be 
most useful method for directly extracting the values of basic physical parameters 
associated with the Mossbauer line shape. This representation of the line shape in 
terms of fundamental physical parameters produces physical values directly and without 
approximation. 

The second approach usually involves the following principles. If there are no 
grounds for choosing a hypothesis, a certain initial assumption is made as to the nature 
of the required function. This often amounts to a search for an expression describing the 
response of the medium to monochromatic radiation, and sometimes "an enhanced 
resolution of the method" is spoken of. The idea is that the best quality of the spectrum 
is attained using a source with a line shape described by the 5-function. Recently, a 
new method of "restoration and enhancement of the image quality" has been 
developed [4.29,30]. This approach is analogous to the method of solution of incorrect 
problems [4.31] and allows a diminution of the distortions brought in by the measuring 
instrument. 

It should always be born in mind that a reduction of the observed line width (even in 
simple spectra) by an amount close to the instrumental line width is accompanied by 
increased noise and distortions in the transformed spectrum. If the transform operator is 
correctly chosen and low-pass filters are applied, the loss of information amounts to a 
two-fold increase of the standard deviation [4.32] in every point of the spectrum 
described by equation (4.46). A thorough analysis of the situation in Mossbauer 
spectroscopy has shown [4.33,34] that the formalism of [4.29,30] allows a significant 
advancement in the analysis of experimental spectra. As a result, a new technique has 
been developed which allows the resolution to be enhanced at a controlled noise level 
in the transformed spectrum, though at the price of giving up the restrictions imposed on 
the line shape of the source. 

Within the framework of the second approach the presentation of the information 
contained in Mossbauer spectra is given in a form which is convenient for checking the 
structure of the sample. An example is a distribution diagram for some parameters of 
hyperfine interactions (H e tf , cp zz and 5) obtained from the experimental spectra and 
used to find the configuration of the environment of the Mossbauer atoms in the object 
under study and the relative probabilities of the configurations occurring. 

Most often it is assumed that one of the distributions, as a rule P(H e ff), is predominant 
and the function required is presented as a series of trigonometric [4.35] or step 
functions [4.36]. Following [4.35,36], a number of reports have been published which 
suggest various approaches to obtain distributions of the required parameters. The first 
examples were related to studies of amorphous alloys. The main problem here involves 
the avoidance of a strong correlation between the hyperfine parameters obtained. 
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Reviews of this field are given in [4.37-41]. In [4.42] it has been shown that the 
consistent use of a method based on the principle of maxi-entropy which is well known 
from information theory, results in a more unambiguous determination of hyperfine 
parameter distributions from Mossbauer spectra. Apart from studies of amorphous 
alloys similar problems have been dealt with in studies of ferrites (see, e.g. [4.34]) and 
of multicomponent alloys, for example the distribution of Cr in ternary Fe-Cr-Ni alloys 
[4.43]. 

The Fourier transform method used in Mossbauer spectroscopy has been initially 
applied to the enhancement of resolution [4.44]. The method involves the application of 
the direct and inverse Fourier transforms to both part of (4.47): 

2) | | = exp[ -U a (E) d ] - 1 , 

where D stands for an operator that represents the whole process of deconvolution. 
The function required is determined by the following equation: 

1 T r ! 1 

u (E) = lnl D +11. 

8 6 L 1 1 1 

Formally, this way is simple, but it has not been realized in practical applications. 
Even for a spectrum consisting of only two lines, unwanted oscillations appear in the 
line wings. In practice, this may lead to distortions of the lines in low intensity partial 
spectra or even to the appearance of "false" lines. In spite of these problems the 
authors of this approach believe that the formal application of the Fourier transform 
technique allows the elimination of the instrumental line, a calculation of the response of 
the medium to monochromatic radiation, and then an evaluation of the distribution of 
hyperfine parameters of interest [4.45]. Further developments of the technique are 
described in [4.46-48]. 

The clarification of the initial hypothesis and specification of the parameter values 
may be obtained by simpler differential methods [4.49]. The idea is that the plot of a 
derivative of the symmetric line is two peaks of the same shape and area but in 
opposite directions. If a slightly shifted line is added to a symmetric line, a strong 
asymmetry of the peaks on the differential curve results. The differentiated spectra are 
easily obtained by simple procedures in data accumulation devices. Such a procedure 
does not replace the conventional data treatment but facilitates the choice of a 
hypothesis for poorly resolved spectra. At present, various modified techniques are 
used to obtain the differentiated spectra where the statistical scatterer of experimental 
data is reduced. After a hypothesis is chosen, numerical values of its characteristic 
parameters may be obtained directly from the differentiated spectra. Least- squares 
fitting procedures allow a more rapidly converging iterative process for the differentiated 
spectra than for the conventional ones. The methods considered above often find 
application in 
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backscattering spectroscopy, especially when X-rays or electrons are detected. Some 
difficulties arise if quantitative relations concerning the phase composition are required. 
The analysis of complex Mossbauer spectra by stripping techniques [4.50] developed in 
transmission spectroscopy is not appropriate in scattering spectroscopy. 

It is useful to compare the line shape of scattering and transmission spectra of the 
same sample. After substitution of x into (4.44) and differentiation with respect to x, an 
expression is obtained for the line shape of a hypothetical transmission spectrum l'(E,x) 
of a layer dx at depth x 



I (S,x) i(£,x) dx m 

dx 



-MX 

= dx e C 



L(E - S) exp[-u (E)x] u (E) dE . (4, 



Let there be no split lines both in the source and in the sample. Compare the line shape 
of transmission spectra from a sample (x + dx) thick and a layer between x and x + 
dx. If (u r + u a )x « 1, the spectrum is considered as a Lorentzian of width l~ a = 2 r na t 
and integrating (4.49) over energy gives: 



,2 



I (6,x) = C 1 



u dx 

cL 



(« - 5) 2 + r 2 



(M a + W r )X i 



r a (M a + M r )x 



2 (© - 5) 2 + r 2 



The second term in braces shows that resonant scattering by the layer preceding the 
layer dx leads to a broadening of the spectrum. The expression for the line shape of 
the spectrum from a layer dx explicitly accounts for the spectral broadening, whereas 
the spectrum from the entire sample (including the layer dx) does not reveal this 
broadening. Since (4.49) and the expression for the volumetric source strength S(E,x) 
for the same dx layer (see (2.94)) are identical, then any radiation from the layer dx 
in transmission experiments reaching the detector gives similar line shapes in 
transmission and scattering Mossbauer spectra. 
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In practice, the radiation scattered from the layer dx escapes the sample surface with a 
probability given by the weight function. Since the weight functions are always less 
than modulo 1, this results in a greater value of x (and the more distorted the 
spectrum of resonant radiation reaching dx) being associated with a smaller 
contribution of dx layer to the total scattering spectrum, as compared to the 
hypothetical transmission experiment with the same sample. On detecting elastically 
scattered y-quanta such unambiguous conclusions cannot be drawn since the effects of 
resonant self-absorption may considerably distort the spectrum of the backscattered 
radiation. 

Various theoretical and experimental techniques used to obtain the weight functions 
have been discussed. One more method must now be considered which is based on 
the analysis of Mossbauer spectra. The weight functions obtained are related to the 
experimental arrangement used. Let us have a bulk scatterer characterized by a single 
Lorentzian line (the total linear absorption coefficient being known). The scattered 
intensity is related to the required weight function T(x) by the following expression 

i f f -U„(E)x 

1(g) ! [ L(E - &) e u (E) T. (x) dx dE . (4.50) 

Tir J J a i 

-00 



By means of Fourier transform or some other method the convolution with the 
instrumental line (i.e. the energy convolution) can be eliminated, and only the integration 
over coordinates will be left. 

Applying the Fourier transform F, we have: 



fc. 00 M 

z "-i -ipir/2 



?i (p) = e 

2 

-oo 



ipE -ii (E)x 
e e a u (E) T. (x) dx dE . 

a 1 

(4.51) 



Multiplying the both parts by 9 exp( | p 1 172) and applying the inverse transform, we 
obtain: 



I (E) 



TT f C. 



oo 

f "ii 

I e 

J 



1(1 



r/2 



—oo 
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00 



= ME) 



-ME)X 



T. (x) dx 



(4.52) 



where the T(x) function is the only unknown. 

Thus, the response of the medium is obtained to monochromatic radiation and since the 
linear coefficient u a (E) is known, the T(x) function can be recovered from the 
experimental Mossbauer spectra. 

Equation (4.52) may be considered as an integral equation with the weight function 
as the kernel. There are two evident ways to solve it. Since u a (E), and consequently, 
l'(E), are even functions of energy, it allows the E variable to approach u(E). The 
right-hand part of (4.52) is the Laplace transform LT of the function T, depending on 
the new variable u: 

IM T) (n) = i' [ E(M)] ll' 1 . 

To find the weight function from Mossbauer spectra, the transform should be inverted. 
This can be easily done if l'(E(u)) has an analytical continuation into the complex plane. 
It can be also changed by an appropriate rational function. Then 



C+oo 



1 

T(x) = 



2 It i 

C-oo 



e I (E(n)) u X du , (4.53) 



where C is determined from the condition that all the singularities of the l'(E(u))u" 1 
function lie to the left of the line Rep = C. 

Another way to obtain the weight function is to reduce it to the problem of moments 
assuming that all the moments of the T(x) function exist. Then the integrand of (4.52) 
should be expanded into the power u series with a sufficiently large number of terms: 



CO 00 

U I T(x) e w dx = jn | T(x) dx 

J J 1! J 





x T(x) dx 



r 2 

+ I x T(x) dx - 

2! J 
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Expand the l'(E) function into the Taylor series: 



I(E) = C u-Cim 2 + C 2 |J 3 -C3|J 4 +... . 



(4.54) 



Comparing the two equations, we have 



CO 



CO 




T(x) dX , 




x T(x) dx 











The problem of recovering T(x) is therefore reduced to the problem of moments that 
has an extensively developed theory. Thus, each of the ways mentioned above allows 
the weight function T(x) to be obtained from experimental data and used to analyze 
the data under more complicated conditions when the function u a (E) is not known. 



4.7. Layer-by-layer Analysis 



So far, non-destructive methods of analysis have been considered which are based 
on the dependence of the energy of electrons escaping the surface from their depth of 
origin. Such analysis may also be performed by recording the spectra obtained by 
detecting radiation that is quite different in range. 

To analyze multilayer samples one can apply a stripping technique for the removal of 
layers. The technique has been used in Mossbauer spectroscopy [4.51,52]. The 
treatment of experimental data has been suggested in a simple case assuming that 
Mossbauer spectra do not significantly overlap [4.53-55]. The progress of this 
destructive method is hindered by the absence of a sufficiently general theory to 
interpret the set of spectra required to recover the Uai(E) functions. Spectra from 
individual phases may overlap and the thickness of the layers (as well as their order) 
may be arbitrary. Such a theory can be developed if the weight functions are assumed 
to be known, i.e. either there are analytical expressions, or the functions are obtained 
by one of the methods discussed in Sect.3.7 or 4.6. 

Let us deal with CEMS measuring the thickness of stripped layers in mass/area. 
Assume that the T(x) function is known and smoothly dependent on the variable x; this 
is a convenient method for the analysis of multilayer samples. Based on these 
assumptions, the problem of phase identification is reduced to the solution of an 
integral equation with the weight function as the kernel. The following model is 
assumed. There are N layers, each one being related to a definite phase and 
characterized by its own Uai(E) function. The thickness of the i-th layer is di = Xi - xm, 
and x is measured from the sample surface. The coordinate of the boundary between 
the first layer and the substrate is 
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N N 

X " I d i * I < X i " X i-1> • 
i=l i=l 

The function u a (E,x) must be obtained completely since it characterizes the phase 
composition of the sample and the order of the layers. The layered structure of the 
sample causes the u a (E,x) function to be a piece-wise constant function of x. For the 
substrate x > x , u a (E,x) = u a (E). For the 1-st layer x-i < x < x and u a (E,x) = u a i(E). 
Let a layer be removed of thickness y, and the position in the original sample be 
between x = and x = y. The line shape of the Mossbauer spectrum from the new 
sample can be written as: 

X 



i(«,y) 



-S W a (E,l) dl 
- fj e y M r (E,x) T(x - y) dx 



-co y 



The response of such a sample to monochromatic radiation is described by the 
following equation 



CO 



u (E,x) e 



-X a (E,l) dl 

y a 



dx , 



(4.55) 



y 



which differs from (4.52) which was derived for the monophase sample. 
To recover the u a (E,x) function a new function must be introduced 



<p(E,x) = exp 



x 



- J Ju a (E,l) dl 




The required Ua(E,x) function is the logarithmic derivative of the above function 



M a (E,x) = p'(E,x) / p(E,: 



(4.! 
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The introduced function cp(E,x) gives the probability for monochromatic radiation to 
reach a depth x in the original sample. 

The equation of interest, by substitution of (4.56) and (4.57) into (4.55), is written in 
the form: 



00 



I (E,y) - T(( 



V>(E,y) 



T(x - y) <p(E,x) dx . 



(4.58) 



The cp(E,x) function has discontinuities at x = x t . The derivative of the weight function is 
a smooth function and since the smoothness is enhanced on integrating, the right-hand 
part of (4.58) has no breaks. Hence, the breaks of the l'(E,y) and cp(E,y) functions in the 
left-hand part of (4.58) compensate each other. Let us differentiate (4.58) with respect 
to y and denote by [ ];. The jumps of derivatives of the l'(E,y) spectrum recalculated for 
monochromatic radiation (e.g. by Fourier transform) and of the u a (E) function 
correspond to the boundaries between i and i-1 layers. The cp(E,Xi) function appears as 
a factor in both parts of the equation and may be cancelled. Finally, we have: 



dy I '< E 'y) 



k.(E)l = L. i 

L Ji I (E,x i ) -T(0 



(4.59) 



This relation is valid for all energy values. By the jumps of the derivative of the l'(E,y) 
function evaluated for any energy values, jumps are found in the u a (E) values for the 
same points and energies. Hence, the Uai(E) values for each layer are obtained by 
summation, starting from the layer on the substrate boundary. The Uai(E) functions are 
recovered in the order that is opposite to the order of stripping 



w al< E j> = *V E j> + C , 

(4.60) 

*W E j> = ^a< E j> + C tf a tE j>] + ■■■ + [ - 

X J N 

The j index runs upon the values j = 1 , 2 ... k, where k is the number of points (i.e. of 
energy values), where the experimental spectrum is recalculated to l'(E,x). 

Assume that the layers are thin (the change of curvature for the l'(E,x) function may 
be neglected within the layer) and we can strip one layer at a time. Then [u a (Ej)]j may be 
calculated approximately by the formula: 
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l'(E,x i+1 ) + l'(E,X i _ 1 ) - 2l'(E,X i ) 
2[ I' (E,X i ) - T(0)] 



J- 1 X J. J. 

[ »X a (E j )] i = — — • 



This simplifies substantially the calculations of the resonant absorption cross section in 
separate layers. It should be noted that in CEMS T(0) ~ 0.75, and on detection of X-rays 
T(0) ~ 0.5. To find the Uai(E) functions, no other information on the T(x) function shape 
is required if the above assumptions are true. Moreover, even if the T(x) function has 
breaks, all the considerations above are valid. 

Suppose now that there are no sharp boundaries between phases or that the 
sample is a monophasic one, and that the hyperfine interaction parameters change 
with distance from the surface. This is realized, for example, on implantation of the bulk 
samples of semiconductors or alloys, and u a (E,x) is a continuous function of x. This can 
be recovered even in a complicated case providing that the weight function is known. 

Let us demonstrate the solution of this problem by assuming three different (often 
used) hypotheses about the T(x) function. Assume at first, that the weight function is just 
an exponential function (see Sect.3.2) 

T(x) = exp(-vx) , 

where x expressed in mass/area. Equation (4.58) remains valid. It should be noted that 
the d/dy operation corresponds to the process of etching. The differential operation 
d/dy - vl may be applied to both parts of (4.58) (I, the identity operator) to eventually 
cancel the corresponding exponential function (i.e., the weight function). It yields 



f d W 

I vl| \ I' <E,y) - T(O) 

L dy J I 



■ <p(E,y) + T(O) p(E,y) 



r r a i 

= - | | + vl\ T(x,y) <p(E,x) dx . (4.62) 

J I dx J 
Y 

The right-hand part of this equation is zero, and for the introduced function _(E,y) a 
normal differential equation is obtained: 

<p(E fY ) = exp[-fi a (E) (y - x Q )] at y > x Q . 
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Thus, our approach proves to be consistent, and a trivial result has been obtained, i.e. 
resonant scattering in the bulk is determined only by the u a (E) coefficient. Equation 
(4.62) allows the cp(E,y) function to be obtained explicitly although it is unnecessary to 
do so here. Indeed, using relation (4.57), equation (4.62) may be rewritten as: 



{ 



a 

• M a (E,y) + l' (E,y) + T(0) 



I (E,y) - T(O) 

- v l'(E,y) + v T(0) = . (4.63) 

For the unknown function u a (E,y) we have: 

d 

-fly- l'(B,y) + T(O) - V l'(E,y) + v T(0) 

M a (E,y) = ■ . (4.64) 

l'(E,y) - T(0) 

If the weight function is a sum of exponents [3.39], for example: 

T(x) = 2. h i e ' (4.65) 

i=l 



the corresponding differential operations must be successively applied to (4.62). Thus, 
if there are only two exponents in (4.65), then applying the differential operation 
(d/dy - Vjl) to (4.62), we obtain the integral in the right-hand part to become zero, and a 
second order linear differential equation is obtained for the cp(E,x) function. This 
equation must be solved numerically. In the general case, a p-th order linear equation is 
obtained for the cp(E,x) function. The initial condition, as before, is the cp(E,x) function for 
the bulk. It should be stressed that a correct investigation of multilayer sample is 
labourous and time-consuming. It requires a number of strippings to be made, the 
thicknesses Ax of the stripped layers being sufficiently small so as to satisfy the relation 
hiViAx « 1 . 

Let us consider now the most interesting case where the weight function is given by 
the equation: 



TT/2 



-/ v(s) ds/cose 



T(x,y) = 27T 



sine de 
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This allows a similar interpretation to be made of the spectra obtained from a given 
sample by detecting both electrons and characteristic X-rays, if the detector is adapted 
to detect the two types of radiation. As before, we assume the properties of the sample 
to vary smoothly with depth down to the bulk boundary whose coordinate is x . 

Recall now (4.55) which describes the response of the medium to monochromatic 
radiation. Multiplying both parts of this equation with cp(E,y) and integrating by parts we 
have: 



x 



J f -tf v(s) ds 

l'(E,y)?(E,y) = -2n<p(E f x) lie y t" 2 dt 

I J 

y i 



(4.66) 



+ 2TT 



p(E,x) [-v(x)] 



, 00 -tj v(s) ds 

I e Y t" 1 dt 

J 



y 



Introducing new variables p and q, which describe the dimensionless layer thickness 
for absorption of the detected radiation p = 1 J v(s) ds , instead of (4.66) we have: 



| 2n - I(E,q)j- <p(E,q) = 271 



p(E,p) K(p - q) dp ; 



(4.67) 



q 



K(p - 1) - 



e 



-t(p-q) 



dt 



where the functions used before, have been redesignated as follows: 

<p(E,x) = <p(E,p) ; *>(E,y) = J>(E,q) , 

l'(E,y) = I(E,q) , dp = v(x) dx , 



and the K(p - q) function is energy-independent. Thus, an integral equation for the cp A 
(E,q) function has been obtained which does not contain the absorption coefficient v(x) 
for the detected radiation. If (4.67) can be solved, the obtained function cp A (E,q) can be 
used to recover cp A (E,x). The subsequent recovery of the Ua(E,x) function requires a 
knowledge of v(x). 
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To solve (4.67) we replace the integral 
Riemann sum 

00 

{ 271 - l'(E,q) } J(E,q) = 2n J 



representing the K(p - q) function, by the 

N 

n -t (p-q) 

I e S (A s /t s ) $(E,p) dp, 

s=l 

(4.68) 



where t s are the break points of the interval (1 ,qo); A s = t s - t s -i. This equation is similar to 
(4.58) and may be solved using a differential operator with constant coefficients. 
Applying the operator 



Q 



tl 

s=l 



cir s 



11 



to the both parts of (4.68) gives a differential equation, but with variable coefficients. 
Each differentiation leads to the appearance of an extra term outside the integral due to 
differentiation of the integral in (4.68) with respect to the lower limit. Applying the Q 
operator to the left-hand- and the right-hand parts of (4.68) means that all the terms 
outside the integral are collected in a new differential operator Q' of the (N - 1) order 
with constant coefficients. Applying the Q' operator to the kernel K(p - q) we get zero 
and have: 



Q - 



[ l'(E,q) - 2n]J(E,q) 



■ - 0_'J>(E,q) = . 



(4.69) 



Of all solutions (4.69), one should be chosen, giving at x -> co (p -> oo) the 
probability for monochromatic radiation reaching a depth x in the bulk when only 
resonant interaction is taken into account. For the bulk itself we have: 



<p(E,x) = c exp[ -u a (E,x Q ) x(p)] . 



Thus, to solve the problem of recovering the u a (E,x) function from experimental data 
one should recalculate p in x(p). Then, from the set of solutions (4.69), those solutions 
are chosen that are proper at p -> co. The numerical coefficient should be selected from 
the condition cp(E,0) = 1 and, thereby, the cp(E,x) function can be explicitly determined. 
The required linear resonant absorption coefficients at a depth x are found through the 
logarithmic derivatives of the cp(E,x) function: 
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9' (E,x) 

U (E,x) m — . (4.70) 

Thus, a model of layer-by-layer analysis may be developed even when the hyperfine 
interaction parameters depend on the distance from the surface. 
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5. Practical Aspects of Surface Layer Analysis 



The techniques of surface layer analysis discussed above find extensive applications 
in science and industry. In addition to the International Conferences on the Applications 
of the Mossbauer Effect there have also been a number of conferences devoted to 
industrial applications of Mossbauer spectroscopy, e.g. [5.1] or specific problems of 
material science. The scope of problems addressed is extremely wide and ranges from 
studies of the electronic structure and magnetic properties of surface layers; structural 
studies of these layers and their modification by various means; phase analysis; the 
monitoring of the surface of finished products and technologically important equipment. 
These studies are often in fields of electrochemical processes, corrosion and the 
oxidation of metals and alloys; surface modifications by thermal treatments, ion 
implantation, laser processing; noncrystalline materials; superconductivity; surface 
magnetism and superparamagnetism; catalysis and solid-state reactions on solid 
surface. In this Chapter some of the problems will be considered. The interested reader 
is referred to the Proceedings of International and National Conferences on the 
Applications of the Mossbauer Effect first published as supplements to Journal de 
Physique and more recently as separate editions, and subsequently for example in 
Hyperfine Interactions e.g. volumes 27-29, 40-42, 45-47, 53-57. 

The problem of spin texture is essential for analysis of surface layers and for the 
interpretation of Mossbauer spectra in phase analysis. Section 5.3 is devoted to this 
problem. It should be noted that a preferred spin orientation occurs not only in 
cold-rolled foils or epitaxial layers but also in powders. This effect should be taken into 
account for example, in studies of the high -temperature conductivity of ceramics 
otherwise it may result in an inadequate interpretation of the Mossbauer spectra. 



5.1. Corrosion Studies of Metals and Alloys 



The first studies by Mossbauer spectroscopy showed that the spectral shapes 
recorded from iron oxides are quite different from those of metallic iron and its alloys. 
Moreover, the spectra recorded from a series of ferric oxides and hydroxides were 
found to differ especially when the samples were prepared under different conditions. 
The chemical degradation of iron and iron-based materials shows a very broad variety 
of phenomena. In most cases the overall effect is an oxidation process. The resulting 
products however are very different in their composition and morphology and hence 
they may slow down or accelerate the process. Since 1967 a number of papers have 
appeared which demonstrate that Mossbauer spectroscopy is an efficient tool for 
studies of the phase composition of corrosion products of iron and its alloys [5.2- 9]. 
Transmission Mossbauer spectroscopy has been used to study the corrosion of thin 
foils; 57 Fe was electrodeposited on the total surface to increase the sensitivity. For 
studies of corrosion of bulk samples a technique involving the preliminary removal of 
the oxide films by stripping the films from the substrate was suggested [5.10,11]. The 
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progress in scattering techniques, especially in CEMS, has stimulated the use of 
Mossbauer spectroscopy for studies of corrosion. 

Iron and steel can be passivated by anodic oxidation. This behaviour is of both 
practical and scientific interest and Mossbauer spectroscopy seems to be one of the 
best physical methods for the studies. It is important to conduct in situ the corrosion 
studies by electrochemical investigations because oxidation under potentiostatic control 
may form a rather closed layer tight enough to inhibit subsequent corrosion. Such 
passivating layers are found to be very thin and, therefore, their thorough analysis 
needs some experimental effort. 

For in situ measurements, one must consider which detection mode can best be 
adapted to an electrochemical arrangement which optimizes the current distribution. In 
principle, this consideration favours transmission spectroscopy for uncompromised in 
situ measurements. This is due to the relatively small absorption by water of 14.4 keV 
y-rays compared to the increased absorption of the 6.4 keV X-rays and 5 - 7 keV 
electrons. A good cell design would be difficult for X-ray or electron detection. Only with 
the detection of the 14.4 keV y-rays is the attenuation length in water consistent with a 
reasonable electrochemical cell dimension. At the same time there is a problem of 
separating the weak useful signal from the total spectrum of the sample in transmission 
spectra which may be of rather poor quality in such experiments. Both the iron 
substrate and the passive film contribute to the Mossbauer spectra; the iron substrate 
should be as thin as possible while preserving the electrochemical behaviour of bulk 
iron. 

Indeed, the transmission technique has been shown to be convenient for 
investigations in situ, of corrosion processes, passivation and corrosion inhibition. In the 
first work of the series O'GRADY [5.12] studied the passivation of iron in a buffered 
borate solution. For this purpose radiation of a Mossbauer source was made to pass 
through the 2 mm thick electrolyte layer and fall onto the multilayer sample under 
investigation. The most important elements of both this and similar subsequent 
investigations [5.13-23] were the cell design and preparation of the sample under study 
(i.e. the working electrode). O'GRADY used a fairly complex sample consisting of a 25 
nm thick layer of gold vacuum deposited onto a mylar backing; a 25 - 30 nm thick 57 Fe 
layer was then electrodeposited onto the gold layer. The passivation resulted in 10 to 
20% 57 Fe being in the passive layer and the Mossbauer signal from the layer being 
relatively easy to detect. 
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This first investigation of the passive film in situ showed it to consist of an amorphous 
ferric oxide and a polymeric iron-containing coating. Drying the sample caused the 
compound to transform to y-Fe2C>3. It was possible to associate the results with a 
40 - 60 FeA thick layer and the study shows that many problems of electrochemistry 
can be in fact examined by transmission Mossbauer spectroscopy. Thus, for example, 
by a similar technique, the nature of oxidation products was studied for iron under 
conditions of pitting corrosion in the presence of CI ions [5.13]. 

A multilayer structure on a mylar backing which was used in [5.12] for corrosion 
studies is quite different in its properties from real samples for which the corrosion 
studies are of most interest. The studies of formation of passive iron films on bulk iron 
or, at least, on iron foils are interesting. In order to simulate the real situation 
ESIPENKO and SUKHOTIN [5.14-16] used metal foils as substrates. The studies were 
possible because thin cold-rolled foils of a- 56 Fe were used with the 57 Fe abundance of 
less than 0.05 % in an electrolytic cell which is shown in Fig. 5.1 . The entrance and exit 
windows of the cell are made of polymethylmethacrylate 0.3 mm thick. The electrolyte 
layer between the cell windows is not thicker than 2 mm which results in not a very 
strong attenuation of the Mossbauer y-rays in the cell. The design of the cell provides 
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Fig.5.1 Electrolytic cell for recording Mossbauer spectra from samples in electrolytes 
(from [5.14]). 

for its being hermetically sealed, the gases to be supplied and discharged, the 
electrode spaces to be separated, the electrolyte solutions to be changed and samples 
of the solution to be taken for analysis during the experiment. 
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Electrodeposition of iron onto the a- bb Fe electrode was carried out from a sulphate 
solution containing 0.05 - 0.1 M Fe(ll) (a = 94 % 57 Fe). pH of 2.5 - 3.5 was adjusted with 
an ammonia solution. The process was conducted in an argon atmosphere at a current 
density 500 - 100 A/m 2 ; ascorbic acid was added to the electrolyte before the 
electrodeposition to prevent Fe(ll) -> Fe(lll) oxidation. 

In contrast to the use of a multilayer sample in [5.12], this technique makes use of 
both sides of the working electrode on electrodeposition and subsequent passivation 
which allows the signal-to-noise ratio to be enhanced by a factor of 2. It should be 
noted that in 56 Fe foils 5 mm thick which were used in [5.14] the amount of 57 Fe was 
equivalent to a layer 2.5 nm thick, i.e. approximately to the same amount which was 
supposed to be present in the passivating layer. In order to increase the useful signal 
fraction, the authors of [5.14-16] suggested the use of nickel foils as substrates and 
also of specimens with a well developed surface which were prepared by selecting, in 
particular, the proper conditions of iron electrodeposition. This technique was 
successfully employed for analysis of passivating films on an iron electrode in alkaline 
solutions [5.15] and also for studies of the effect of pH on anodic oxidation of Fe(ll) in 
sulphate solutions, and for phase analysis of the oxide films formed [5.16]. Mossbauer 
spectra of these oxide layers are a doublet or a superposition of doublets and do not 
show a magnetic hyperfine interaction at room temperature. The quadrupole splittings 
vary in a wide range. In sulphate solutions when pH changes from 7.5 to 8.0, a distinct 
change of the phase composition of the oxide film occurs. From the hyperfine splitting 
parameters at pH < 8, it follows that of the two alternative reactions: 

Fe 2+ + 2H 2 = y-FeOOH + 3H + + e 
Fe 2+ + 3H 2 = Fe(OH) 3 + 3H + + e 

it is the first that probably occurs. 

At pH > 8.0 hydrate formation takes place and Fe(OH) 2 precipitates. Ferrous 
hydroxide participates in the precipitation of the oxide films directly on the anode 
surface. As pH increases, the precipitate structure, in the author's opinion, changes 
and the quadrupole splitting in Mossbauer spectra increases. From analysis of the 
experimental data it may be concluded that at pH ranging from 8 to 1 1 , an amorphous 
Fe(lll) hydroxide is formed by the following reaction: 
Fe(OH) 2 + H 2 = Fe(OH) 3 + FT + e . 

At pH < 1 1 , as is inferred from electrochemical data, the anode reaction should 
produce y-Fe 2 3 , but the thickness of the passivating layer should be sharply 
diminished; the sensitivity of the technique [5.16] was not high enough to verify the 
statement. 
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Experience with an electrochemical cell that had been used in Mossbauer studies 
revealed that the current distribution at the working electrode, as a result of the 
electrode arrangement, may be very non-uniform. It is really critical to have a good 
parallel plate electrode configuration at the time of the potential step. ELDRIDGE and 
HOFFMAN designed a new cell [5.17] in which the working electrode ( 57 Fe film) and the 
counter-electrode were positioned in a parallel plate fashion. The solution thickness 
contributes only to 50 % absorption of y-rays. The success of this new design was 
reflected in the reproducibility of multiple passivations, as opposed to the relative 
growth of the passive film signal characteristic of a slow passivation seen with an 
earlier cell. 

The passive film thickness and structure depend on the passivation potential. The 
lack of measurable metallic iron signal loss after multiple potential step cycling indicates 
that cathodic reduction at ~400 mV results in most of the iron ions in the passive film 
being reduced back to the metal. When stepped in the anodic direction (see Fig. 5.2), 
the passive film 
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Fig.5.2 In situ transmission spectra of 10 nm 57 Fe film passivated at different potentials 
in anodic direction: a - +350 mV and b - +1300 mV (from [5.17]). 

grew about 250 % from +350 mV to 1 300 mV. The spectrum a) is characterized by the 
following parameters: 8 = 0.72 mm/s" 1 relative to SNP, A= 0.83 mm/s" 1 and F = 0.13, 
where F is a fraction of the total Mossbauer spectrum area due to the passive layer 
doublet, assuming the a-Fe sextet to have a 3:4:1 amplitude ratio with equal peak 
widths; for spectrum b) - 8 = 0.63 mm/s" 1 , A = 1 .07 mm/s" 1 , F = 0.32. 
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A rough estimate of the passive film thickness at +1300 mV was 2.8 nm equivalent of 
57 Fe. The isomer shift decreases and quadrupole splitting increases with higher 
potential, suggesting a change in the film structure. These changes with increasing 
potential are consistent with a decrease in oxide water content in a partly hydrated ferric 
oxide or an oxyhydroxide. 

Apart from in situ transmission mode studies of passivation processes some authors 
have used CEMS [5.13, 18-21] for this purpose. The reasons for that varied from a 
desire to use the equipment which is well proven in other electrochemical studies, to 
the enhancement in sensitivity of the technique. CEMS spectra can be obtained 
through the thin electrolyte layers present on immersed electrodes [|.18], however, 
current distribution problems may be severe. In [5.19] ex situ CEMS spectra were 
obtained, but relative absorptions at different potentials could not be unambiguously 
applied to monitor in situ changes in the passive film with potential. 

The use of such physical methods of analysis of passive layers as ESCA or AES 
leads only to ex situ studies. For example, as described elsewhere [5.20, 21], the 
combination of CEMS and AES allows a complete qualitative as well as quantitative 
phase analysis of layers formed on the lower-lying layer. Very often it has been 
discussed whether such surface methods as CEMS may reflect the in situ status of the 
passive layer. Contact with air during the sample transfer may result in an oxidation of 
components of the layer, e.g. of Fe 2+ to Fe 3+ . In a layer which is loosely packed like rust, 
oxygen may have sufficient access to those species. 

Some situations have been analyzed in [5.17, 22-24]. The in situ measurement 
capability with proper electrode placement allowed a clear comparison of in situ and ex 
situ spectra in order to detect changes in the passive film upon drying [5.17]. With the 
exception of very low passivating potentials, there is no significant loss of structurally 
bound water from the passive film upon drying, nor is there any phase change. It is 
possible that the films formed at +350 mV undergo further oxide growth upon air 
exposure and that spectral changes reflect this further oxidation and are not entirely the 
result of dehydration. From the fact that the ferrophosphate layer contains Fe 2+ even 
after long exposure to air [5.24] it follows that the absence of Fe in lower-lying layer is 
not due to an oxidation of Fe 2+ to Fe 3+ under ex situ conditions. 

From the results of many investigations one has to conclude that the passivating 
effect cannot be due to the whole oxidic layer. One may assume that the passivation is 
due to a layer as thin as only 1-6 monolayers of close-packed oxygen ions, formed 
immediately on the metallic surface. The properties of such a layer on the metallic 
substrate would be amazing. The structure of a-Fe would favour the formation of the 
oxides of the spinel type. However, the passivating layer does not contain remarkable 
amounts of Fe 2+ nor magnetically ordered oxides like Fe203 and Fe304. Their 
contribution, if any, is clearly less than 0.8 nm. The phase composition of the layers 
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formed by passivation does not fully agree with the composition stated in many 
publications, where Fe304, a-, y-Fe2C>3 are assumed. In accordance with [5.24] the 
layer consists most likely of (distorted)-y-FeOOH. Thus, it is seen that transmission 
Mossbauer spectroscopy and CEMS may be effective tools of electrochemical studies. 
Both techniques have shown no magnetite to be present in the passive layer. 

Smallest amounts of substance can be studied by emission Mossbauer 
spectroscopy, which allows the bulk samples to be investigated. The minimal amount to 
be investigated is determined by the half-life of the parent nuclide and by the measuring 
time. If Co or cobalt-containing substances are to be investigated, doping the sample 
with 57 Co, which is the parent nuclide for 57 Fe, allows emission spectra to be recorded 
from 1 |uCi, i.e. 1.25 10 12 atoms, in a relatively short period of time. For a cobalt foil 
this would be equivalent to 1/1000-th of the number of atoms making up a monolayer 
with an area of 1 cm 2 . The large difference in chemical properties of Fe and Co, and 
also the post-effects of the nuclear transformation, impose a complication on the use of 
57 Co as a probe atom to provide information on corrosion processes. At the same time 
for the in situ studies of cathodic and anodic behaviour of cobalt and its alloys [5.25-27] 
and also of its corrosion, emission Mossbauer spectroscopy may be the most efficient 
method [5.28,29]. Thus, in [5.28] the polarization of cobalt coatings was successfully 
studied in buffered borate solutions (pH = 8.5) as a function of anodic potentials, the 
Mossbauer spectra being recorded in situ. Co was electrodeposited onto a metal 
cobalt surface. The required thickness of the layers was produced by addition of C0CI2. 
To study the process at low passivating potentials, relatively thin layers were produced 
(20 - 30 A). For higher-potential studies, up to an active-to- passive transition, the layer 
thickness was increased from 50 A to 200 A. The corrosion rate was always sufficiently 
low for the spectra to be recorded before the 57 Co-containing active surface region was 
dissolved. This allowed the processes on the cobalt surface and its structure under 
"real" electrochemical conditions to be examined by Mossbauer spectroscopy. The 
oxide films that may have been formed during sample preparation, appeared to be 
reduced under conditions of cathodic polarization (-1.1 V). 

Whereas corrosion studies by both transmission Mossbauer spectroscopy and 
emission Mossbauer spectroscopy are important, more widely used is Mossbauer 
spectroscopy in a backscattering geometry. One of the first works in this field [2.60] was 
related to corrosion. BONCHEV [3.28], when developing DCEMS, demonstrated this 
possibility studying the oxidation of p-Sn (see Fig. 3. 21). HUFFMAN [2.2] examined 
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the oxidation products of iron and tin to illustrate the theory of CEMS in the 
approximation of the exponential attenuation of electrons. More specialized papers 
[5.18-24,30-39] on the investigation of the oxidation of iron and steels by CEMS have 
shown its use for studies of kinetics and phase analysis of surface layers. There are 
several problems concerned with the analysis of the results of corrosion studies. 

1. The absence of data banks for Mossbauer spectra of all the compounds which 
could be encountered during the studies is a problem. For quantitative determinations 
the importance of the f parameter should be specially emphasized. An attempt to 
systematize the f values is described in [5.40, 41]. 

2. The absence of a rigorous technique for obtaining information on the state of the 
substance e.g. crystallized, amorphous, or fine particles. 

3. The absence of a detailed and experimentally verified technique of a 
layer-by-layer analysis. 

4. The absence of a widely used technique for determining the thickness and 
continuity of the analyzed layers. 

Sophisticated methods like DCEMS can be especially used for investigating thinnest 
overlayers. An example is the study of a passive layer which is present on iron kept in a 
dry atmosphere [3.88,5.42]. To obtain a higher sensitivity of the method, 57 Fe foils _ 30 
jam thick were used (a = 90 % 57 Fe). The foils were cold-rolled from a 2 mm thick iron 
plate with an intermediate and final thermal treatment. The surface of original foils 
exposed to air for several months has not shown any apparent signs of corrosion, 
though it could be supposed to have been covered with a passive layer of a natural 
origin; it was interesting to investigate it by Mossbauer spectroscopy. 

Some results of these investigations were considered above (see Sect.3.6 and 
Fig.3.42). DCEM spectra were recorded with a special care and were not inferior in their 
quality to the best DCEM spectra reported up to the present. The spectra were recorded 
with a p-spectrometer adjusted to detect electrons with an energy which is both slightly 
less and more than 7.3 KeV, with very low and high velocities to estimate both possible 
disturbing spectral effects: relaxation and geometry. From both DCEMS and ESCA 
data BELOZERSKII et al. [3.88,5.42] found that the oxide layer on the foil surface 
consisted of a very hydrous ferric oxide with a structure similar to liquid crystals. 

The absence of a detectable Mossbauer signal from oxides or hydroxides at room 
temperature is caused, in the author's opinion, not only by the fact that the spectrum 
may be a smeared out relaxation pattern (see Fig.3.42). If, for example, relaxation 
exists, the f factor value will not exceed 20 % of the typical f value for the bulk Fe 
oxides and hydroxides. Such a layer prevents the pure iron surface from oxidation and 
allows the foil to be in a dry atmosphere for several months without acquiring the 
reddish or brown tint characteristic of oxidized materials. The low f factor value for a 
series of oxides and hydroxides was reported elsewhere [5.43, 44]. According to these 
reports, freshly precipitated Fe(OH) does not show a Mossbauer spectrum at 298 K. 
The reason for this is a low probability for recoilless scattering of a y-quantum, as the 
ions of the gel-like Fe(OH) 2 are only loosely bound to the crystal lattice. The similar 
situation was observed for other hydroxides [5.44]. 
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The scientific interest for passivation studies, to say nothing about the applications, 
stimulated the research in this field. An unexpected result of BELOZERSKII et al. that 
the passive layer thickness derived from DCEMS data (no more than 10 FeA) differs 
substantially from that obtained by ESCA, made a further contribution to the problem. 
The idea of the authors of the first series of works [3.183, 5.45] is in a sensitivity 
enhancement of the technique to the signal from the surface due to the different 
isotopic abundance of the surface and the backing (but not the bulk). Unfortunately, 
practically nearly no attention has been paid by the authors to comparing corrosion 
properties of the sample under investigation with those of real samples. 

Within this approach, SHINJO et al. [5.45] produced samples which consisted of a 
very thin layer of the non-resonant isotopes on which a still thinner layer of the resonant 
isotope was deposited. On a 210 A thick 56 Fe film a 57 Fe 20 A layer was deposited. 
Twenty such duplex films were made and investigated in transmission geometry. The 
Mossbauer spectrum from the sample contained the signal from ferric oxide (60 % of 
the total area). However, the authors had not considered that the similarity between the 
hyperfine interaction parameters of their samples and those of the bulk iron could not 
guarantee reproducible corrosion resistance and oxidation of their samples and the 
bulk iron or the well thermally treated foil. This may be due to a different surface 
activity, structural characteristics or the number of defects and dislocations in a unit 
volume. Indeed, it has been shown that on depositing layers even thicker than 200 A, 
the oxidation processes are not the same as in the bulk sample [5.30, 46]. In order for 
both the physical properties and geometrical structure of such a sample as well as its 
corrosion resistance to be similar to those of the bulk, a special thermal treatment is 
needed. However, the treatment would have led to a complete "mixing" of the iron 
isotopes in the samples used e.g. in [5.45, 47], and this has therefore not been 
performed. 

On using layers about 20 A thick it should be taken into account that oxidation may 
occur directly on depositing such layers due to the residual oxygen and sometimes to 
the high temperature of the backing. If this is the case, spectra which are similar to 
those presented in [5.45] convey information on the hyperfine interaction parameters in 
a multilayer sophisticated structure, but no information about passive layers. The 
conclusion that similar oxidation may really take place was arrived at by STANIEK et al 
[3.183] who tried to check the validity of the hypothesis of BELOZERSKI et al [5.42] 
using a similar DCEM spectrometer, but the samples similar to [5.45]. Mossbauer 
spectra presented in [3.183] have rather poor quality and it is only due a hypothesis, 
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which is formulated beforehand that one can state that an oxide subspectrum is 
present in the spectrum. Moreover, since an additional layer was deposited in a 
relatively bad vacuum the overlayer of 57 Fe was expected to be contaminated or 
eventually oxidized. Thus, on the surface of such a sample, no passive layer can be 
formed contrary to the surface of the bulk sample under investigation in [5.42]. 

It is clearly of fundamental interest that the Mossbauer signal from thin oxide layers 
and the bulk is variable and not directly related to the concentration of iron atoms in the 
environments. This variability, if exists, would be disastrous for some applications in 
surface analysis and nondestructive depth profiling. To check it, STADNIK et al.[3.67] 
used a DCEMS spectrometer in which the electrons analyzed have low take-off angles 
with respect to the surface. Such spectrometer has the highest surface selectivity. For a 
mean take-off angle of about 20°, the mean inelastic escape depth was less than 20A. 
The crucial factor in the choice of an electron analyzer for such Mossbauer experiment 
is in fact the high transmission of the spectrometer. The quality of spectra obtained was 
high and the results were similar to those of BELOZERSKII et al.. Moreover, Stadnik et 
al. observed no enhancement of the surface oxide contribution when the Mossbauer 
effect was monitored using the low-energy LXY Auger electrons. 

Studies of the passive layer are aimed, to a great extent, at a search for a 
subspectrum to be associated with the layer. Searching for the subspectrum the shape 
of which is not known, it is necessary to avoid any unambiguity connected with the 
experimental technique and especially with mathematical treatment of the results. The 
result of such treatment to a certain extent is predetermined by the hypothesis used and 
the data-processing program applied. A classical example is the analysis of spectral 
distortions due to geometry of the experimental set-up. Usually, a correction of spectra 
is carried out (see Sect.4). However, the accuracy of this procedure is limited, and an 
overcorrection or undercorrection takes place. KLINGELHOFER and MEISEL [5.48] 
studied the surface of a-Fe foils by DCEMS, where the distance from a source to the 
sample was about 10 mm. The cosine effect was corrected using one of the 
appropriate distribution functions, but other possible effects of spectrum distortion were 
not taken into account neither was the accuracy of the cosine correction evaluated. To 
decide only on the basis of this procedure about the presence of subspectra with 
unusual line shape and then to identify it as an oxide signal is doubtful. In order to solve 
problems of analysis of the passive layer of a natural origin on bulk samples, 
measurements should be conducted at temperatures near to liquid helium 
temperatures, since the small factor f values cannot be supposed and relaxation 
effects cannot be present. Unfortunately, these experiments are complicated and have 
not been reported. Evaluations of the thickness 
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of the passive layer [3.67,5.42] formed on the iron surface under natural conditions 
agree with the evaluations obtained later [5.17,22] for a similar layer formed in 
electrochemical cells. 

Apart from CEMS, studies of the oxidation of metals and alloys by Mossbauer 
scattering spectroscopy, with y-quanta or K-X-rays being detected can also be 
performed. In [2.60] the detection of K-X-rays has enabled rust formed on a steel 
surface as a result of its exposure to an HCI-saturated atmosphere to be investigated. 
Detecting y-quanta allows an investigation of rather thick corrosion deposits on the iron 
surface in an atmosphere of 100 % relative humidity. The studies of the phase 
composition of the rust layers more than 1 |uim thick were popular in first applications of 
Mossbauer spectroscopy in corrosion studies because it does have certain advantages. 
Firstly, in in situ studies of corrosion the relatively strongly penetrating y- and X-rays 
together with the enrichment of the sample surface in the resonant isotope are useful. 
Thus, for iron-based alloys at a = 90 % 57 Fe, it is relatively easy to separate out the 
signal from the surface layer 20 - 40 nm thick on a bulk sample. Secondly, the use of 
the layer-by-layer analysis is important of which there are three possible varieties. One 
is a simultaneous or separate detection of electrons or y-quanta and recording their 
spectra and using the different penetration of these radiations. In [5.32], such a 
technique has been used to study the oxidation of iron in air at 490°C to 800°C. The 
layer-by-layer analysis can be accomplished by the variation of the angle of incidence 
and scattering (see Sect.2.6) and the use of destructive analysis, e.g. etching. 

Hence, various Mossbauer techniques can be used to study corrosion and these are 
listed in Table 5.1. 

When the process under study is to be interrupted to analyze the corrosion products, 
it is necessary to be sure of the validity of the results and to know the inaccuracy 
introduced by the measurement itself. On studying iron oxidation at elevated 
temperatures in dry air or pure oxygen there are no such problems, and the power of 
Mossbauer spectroscopy for studies of structure, phase composition and chemical 
properties of surface layers is achieved. It is no surprise that many research groups 
have concentrated their efforts in this direction. Some results of atmospheric corrosion 
studies, which are classical applications of Mossbauer spectroscopy, will be considered 
below. 

Among reports where transmission geometry has been used, are the studies of 
oxidation of iron foils (99.9 % Fe) 10 |um thick in O2 at 1 atm and in the temperature 
range 500°C- 700°C. The studies were aimed at obtaining information on iron diffusion 
through magnetite and oxygen diffusion through haematite [5.49-51]. The growth rate 
studies of haematite from magnetite on an oxidized iron foil with a magnetite/haematite 
ratio of 2:1, showed that the growth of haematite followed a parabolic law. In [5.52] 
CEMS was used to study the initial stages of high-purity (99.99 %) iron oxidation at 240 
°C and 
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Table 5.1 

Corrosion studies by Mossbauer spectroscopy 



Processes under study 


Corrosive environments, 
objects, applications 


Passivation 


Solutions and electrode surfaces in solutions 
at various potentials. 

Properties and structure of passive films in 
solutions, in gases or in vacuum. 


Corrosion in water 
and in aqueous solu- 
tions 


Distilled water. 

The effect of oxygen. 

The effect of other admixtures in water. 

The temperature effect in aqueous media. 

Water vapor corrosion. 

Corrosion in power plants. 


Corrosion in gases 


Pure oxygen or dry air. 

Atmospheric and water vapor corrosion. 

Aggressive gases. 

Combined action of both gas media and 
solutions. 


wUllUolUll ill clyy l cool vo 

environments 


nUIUo. 

Alkalis. 

Organic and natural media. 
Corrosion in tubing and autoclaves. 
Applications in agriculture. 


Specific corrosion 
processes 


Stress corrosion. 

Corrosion beneath lake and polymeric 
coatings. 

Transformations of corrosion products to 
enhance the protective properties and to 
identify the corrosion products. 


Inhibition and 
passivation 


The effect of special inhibiting or passivating 
admixtures on the on the composition and 
growth rate of protective films. 


Corrosion of amorphous 
alloys 


Materials science. 

A check on the theory used to describe 
corrosion of amorphous alloys. 


Internal oxidation 


Material science. 



350°C and under an oxygen pressure of 5-1 0" 3 Torr. Magnetite was formed on the iron 
surface with a layer thickness (d) in the range 260 A to 4500 A depending on the 
temperature and the sample treatment. An empiric relation was obtained 
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d(A) = -1 .95 1 3 ln(1 - 0.01 rj) , (5.1) 

where r\ is the percentage contribution by the oxide to the total spectrum area. The 
oxygen uptake was measured for the samples [2.2, 3.32] but due to the insufficiently 
reliable roughness factor the oxide layer thickness was overestimated. 

A detailed study of the structure of oxide layers and their transformations was made 
possible by CEMS and by detecting the scattered y-quanta. By this method the 
oxidation behaviour of high-purity iron (99.99 %) and carbon steels (0.04 at % C) was 
investigated [5.32]. Short oxidation times even at about 500°C allowed the initial stages 
of oxidation to be investigated and the layers of a-Fe 2 3 and Fe 3 4 to be detected. 
Under these conditions the oxide layer growth rate obyed the parabolic law with the rate 
constant k = (6 ± 3) 10~ 12 cm 2 sec" 1 . It is interesting that a texture in iron oxide layers on 
iron has been observed. Haematite or magnetite layers up to 2000 A thick on the 
surface of polycrystalline pure iron appear to have a preferential orientation of the 
magnetization vector in the plane of the layer. At oxidation temperatures above 500 C 
the Mossbauer spectra show that wustite is the main component in the oxide layers with 
the inner wustite layer and the outer magnetite layer being in equilibrium with each 
other. On increasing the length of the oxidation time the magnetite transformed into 
haematite. 

The use of materials enriched in the Mossbauer isotope leads to an enhancement in 
sensitivity and improved accuracy of the method. The oxidation of iron foils has been 
investigated [5.461. One foil with a = 70 % 57 Fe, and two foils (99.99 and 99.94 % pure) 
with a = 2.14 % Fe were examined. The enriched foils were pretreated at different 
temperatures to prepare the surface. The oxidation was conducted in pure oxygen (p Q2 

Oujn6Ka! He yxa3aH apryiueHT KJitona. ~10 Torr) at temperatures from 250°C to 
500°C. At 250°C the oxygen uptake followed the parabolic law and at 500°C it became 
significantly large and was associated with the growth of haematite whiskers. 

Typical CEMS spectra are given in Fig. 5.3 of two oxidized iron samples. The 
oxidation was conducted to give nearly equal weight-gains per unit geometrical area. 
The pretreatment of the enriched sample gave a spectrum with a similar line shape. The 
enrichment leads to a significantly larger observed effect and thereby to a higher 
sensitivity. An analysis of the accuracy of determining the thicknesses of the haematite 
layer d h and magnetite layer d m allowed the authors to suggest a method to calculate 
the roughness factor for the oxidized surface. The ratio of the weight-gain W to the 
sample area S may be written [5.46] as: 
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Fig.5.3 CEMS spectra from iron foils oxidized in an oxygen atmosphere (10 Torr): 
a - natural iron (99.99 %), 2 hrs at 400° C, b - ct- 57 Fe (a = 90%), successive heat 
treatments for 2 hrs at 250°C, 2 hrs at 150°C and 2 hrs at 400°C; f - iron; h - haematite; 
m - magnetite (from [5.46]). 



W/S = (3N h d h + 4N m d m ) r W , 



(5.2) 



where N h and N m are the number of haematite and magnetite "molecules" per unit 
volume of the oxide, r is the surface roughness factor, and W is the weight of an 
oxygen atom. Inserting the corresponding values into (5.2) we obtain 



W/S = (1.562 d h + 1.413 d m ) , (5.3) 

where W/S is in g/cm 2 , and dh and d m are in cm. At first the r- value for the most lightly 
oxidized sample is very large (r ~ 5.5), but it then decreases rapidly to a nearly constant 
value of about 1 .8 before increasing fairly slowly. This shows that the oxide coatings 
are not uniform and that the thickness as determined by CEMS is the average thickness 
of the oxide layers. The surface pits and scratches in which oxide particles 
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are formed may account for the large r factor values. The nearly constant r factor value 
of ~ 1 .8 is believed to characterize a good metallic iron surface. By using this technique 
layers of only two or three monolayers thick may be studied. 

To significantly enhance the sensitivity one can use a "duplex" scatterer. An example 
is high purity iron with a 500 nm Fe layer deposited on it [5.30]. Preliminary 
experiments showed that due to defects, stresses and admixtures with carbon and other 
elements the layer structure is imperfect and a special treatment is required to compare 
the data with results recorded from ordinary samples. It was found that the oxidation 
carried out at 225°C under 1 atm of oxygen led to the formation of a cation deficient 
magnetite with the thickness following alogarithmic time dependence. Haematite 
appeared at 350°C. Oxidation at 450°C produced mainly Fe 3 4 which was nearly 
stoichiometric. The Fe3<34 was not formed at lower temperatures since the magnetite 
layer was thick enough to hold the cation flux below the level favouring magnetite 
formation [5.30]. After treatment at 450°C for 10 min the flux increased and the Fe3<34 
became nearly stoichiometric. Thus, the technique can be used to enhance the 
analytical sensitivity to small amounts of newly formed phases on the sample surface. 
But it is desirable that the enrichment should be followed by thermal treatments. 
Preparing thinner layers causes the sensitivity to be further enhanced, but it excludes 
the thermal treatment and limits the applications of the technique. 

Magnetite and the oxide with a very similar crystal structure - maghemite often occur 
in the rust and in the protective layers, especially under atmospheric and aqueous 
corrosion and after annealing. They give nearly identical X-ray diffraction patterns and 
this technique alone does not allow to distinguish them. As a rule, attempts to use 
electron diffraction fail since diffraction spectra of magnetite and maghemite are also 
very similar and the imperfection of their structure means that they cannot be 
differentiated. Due to the importance of identification of these oxides in corrosion studies 
the problem should be considered in more detail. Although Mossbauer spectroscopy 
allows very thin layers and fine particles to be investigated, there are some problems 
encountered on conducting the phase analysis. 

The hyperfine interactions parameters are different for both oxides and on this basis 
it is possible to distinguish them. The spectrum of the "standard" magnetite displays two 
sextets at room temperature (see Fig.5.4a) due to two sites, A and B. The sextet with a 
greater magnetic field represents Fe 3+ ions in tetrahedral sites (A sites), the other one 
with lower magnetic field corresponds to Fe 3+ and Fe 2+ ions in octahedral positions (B 
sites). The relative abundance of site occupancy must be 33% for A-sites and 66% for 
B-sites. But it was reported [5.53], that the Mossbauer line area ratio of the B-site to the 
A-site in stoichiometric magnetite was 1 .85. 
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Fig.5.4 Spectra of magnetite samples at room temperature: a - standard sample; 
b - sample prepared under basic conditions: [Cr]/[OH~] = 0.975; c - sample prepared 
under acidic conditions: [CI~]/[OH~] = 1 .025 (from [5.54]). 

The experimental spectra are usually said to correspond to non-stoichiometric 
magnetite with vacancies in the B positions or with these positions occupied by ions 
other than Fe 2+ . However, the spectra may be due to maghemite or mixture of 
maghemite and magnetite. At room temperature the maghemite sextet coincides 
sufficiently accurately with the sextet of ferric ions in A positions of magnetite and to 
distinguish them additional measurements are required. The high sensitivity of 
Mossbauer spectra to the stoichiometry of the magnetite is demonstrated in Fig.5.4 b 
and c, which correspond to the end products of oxidation in chloride medium for basic 
and acidic conditions, i.e. [CI"]/[OH ] = 0.975 and 1.025 respectively [5.54]. Parameters 
of the Mossbauer spectra are given in Table 5.2. The hyperfine interaction parameters 
of magnetite may change in a wide range, e.g. at room temperature for H A from 49.8 to 
47.5 Tesla and for H B from 46.4 to 43.5 Tesla. The subspectrum due to B-sites 
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sometimes is practically not resolved from more intensive sub-spectrum - A, e.g. [5.55]. 
Moreover it is known [5.56, 57] that under superparamagnetism both sextets which are 
characteristic of Fe304 collapse into one. Upon decreasing the particle size the sextets 
transform into a doublet similar to the Fe(lll) doublet. Further decrease of the particle 
size results in the doublet transforming into a singlet. 



Table 5.2 

Mossbauer parameters of three magnetite Fe3- X 04 samples [5.54] at room temperature. 
Isomer shifts are relative to metallic iron, a - standard sample; b - sample prepared in 
basic conditions:[Cr]/[OH ] = 0.975; c - sample prepared in acidic conditions:[Cr]/[OH~] 
= 1 .025 



Tesla 


5 

mm/s 


Tesla 


5 

mm/s 


X 


a 49.5 


0.266 


46.4 


0. 675 





b 48.7 


0.291 


45. 5 


0. 654 


0.09 


c 49 . 1 


0.300 


45. 5 


0. 620 


0.18 



If the oxides making up the film are in a superparamagnetic state, the spectra should 
be obtained at temperatures lower than the blocking temperature, i.e. when 
superparamagnetism is not observed [5.58]. That is why, when at room temperature a 
spectrum is observed similar to a maghemite spectrum or Fe(lll) doublet additional 
measurements must be performed at other temperatures. This may be 
time-consuming, but till now it is only Mossbauer spectroscopy that can identify and 
distinguish bulk non-stoichiometric magnetite and maghemite or identify high dispersed 
non-stoichiometric magnetite. 

A thorough investigation of oxidation of an iron sample has been described [5.47]. 
The samples were (110) and (100) natural iron single crystals on the surface of which a 
100 A thick 57 Fe layer was deposited by evaporation. Oxidation was performed under 
oxygen pressures 2 10~ 4 to 8 10" 3 Torr at 255 C. The thickness of the oxide layers was 
measured between 10 and 100 A, i.e. where other methods could not be easily used. 
The growth rate of the iron oxides on the (100) face turned out to be 10 times higher 
than on the (1 1 0) face. At early stages of oxidation, that is for oxide layer thicknesses of 
less than 80 A, a logarithmic rate law d ~ Int was observed, which then became a 
parabolic rate law. The Mossbauer spectrum corresponded to magnetite. Haematite 
began to form after longer oxygen exposure, having been initially beneath the magnetite 
layer, and then having covered it. The result seemed unexpected, as well as the 
changes in the hyperfine interaction parameters within the 15 A thick layer of the 
oxides. A question arises as to whether this is connected with the process of surface 
layer formation. The technique developed in [5.47] allows a signal from an oxide layer 
about 3 FeA thick for the Zeeman split spectrum, and from a layer about 1 FeA thick for 
the doublet to be detected. It should be repeated, that it is desirable to have a proof of 
the fact that the properties of the deposited layer are the same as those of the 
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substrate. 

An important problem in science and technology is corrosion control in steel 
equipment used to generate steam, especially in atomic power plants. One of the first 
works using Mossbauer spectroscopy for corrosion studies was connected with this 
problem [5.4]. Iron corrosion kinetics was studied in deoxygenated water in an 
autoclave at temperatures of 1 80 C to 290C for various lengths of time. The rate of the 
magnetite film growth was established. By the temperature dependence the Arrhenius 
activation energy was found to be (65.3 ± 2.1) kJ which is comparable with the 
activation energy for the decomposition of the ferrous hydroxide formed at the surface. 
Results of the investigation of corrosion products which were removed from mild steels 
used in a high temperature water circuit in a nuclear reactor are also given in [5.4]. It 
was shown that the conversion of Fe(OH) 2 into Fe304 was an important reaction which 
determined the nature of the corrosion products at the initial stage of the power plant 
operation. At later stages, larger FesCU particles were formed which inhibit the 
corrosion process. Corrosion processes in power plants are also influenced by ionizing 
radiations. For example, in [5.59,60] oxide layers were described as being formed on 
the low-carbon steel (0.1 % C) surface in distilled de-ionized water at 473 K and 100 
atm. This steel construction was studied both under high intensity ionizing radiation (5.5 
MeV electrons) and without it. The effect of the ionizing radiation on the low-carbon 
steel in an autoclave was not limited by the change of the corrosion rate, but was 
followed, at least in the early stages, by the formation of a specific oxide film. 

Up to the beginning of the 1970's, special alloys and steels with a high concentration 
of alloying elements were used in nearly all power plants. These materials were the 
natural choice for Mossbauer studies. Thus, the kinetics of the initial growth stage and 
the composition of protective oxide films on special alloyed steels with a high 
concentration of alloying elements: martensite Fe-Cr steels and austenite Fe-Ni-Cr 
steels used in steam generation equipment, were studied [5.61], and corrosion 
processes in zirconium alloys were studied in [5.62]. To analyze the protective films on 
alloyed steels, Ensling et al. [5.61] used a special boiler, which simulated the conditions 
of power plant operation. The boiler was filled with deoxygenated water at 295 C and 
142 Torr. A pH of ca 9 - 10 was maintained by adding LiOH. Typical Mossbauer spectra 
are given in Fig.5.5. 
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Fig.5.5 CEMS spectra of austenite steel 1 .4550 (66 - 70 % Fe, 
Cr) oxidized in water at 295°C and 142 bar (from [5.61]). 



9-11% 



Ni, 19-23% 



The protective layer consists of non-stoichiometric magnetite with hyperfine 
interaction parameters similar to those of bulk samples. The magnetic stoichiometry 
changed with increasing exposure. For a higher Ni content in alloyed steels the 
protective layer appeared to consist of mainly nickel ferrite with the composition being 
close to Nio.8Fe2.2O4. Kinetic studies of the oxide growth rate show (Fig. 5.6) that the 
oxidation rate of the alloys in the time intervals studied is most likely determined by 
diffusion through the oxide layer along the grain boundaries, dislocations and pores. A 
logarithmic rate law was considered to be most probable [5.61]. As Ni content 
decreases the corrosion rate becomes higher. Ensling et al. [5.63] investigated also 
oxide layers on tubes 
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Fig.5.6 Oxide thickness d of stainless steels (from [5.35]) A - INCOLOY 800 (40-49 
% Fe, 30-35 % Ni, 1 9-23 % Cr), B - 1 .4550 (see Fig.5.5), C - 1 .41 22 (80 % Fe, 1 6,5 % 
Cr)(from [5.61]). 

in steam generators by 57 Fe Mossbauer spectroscopy in transmis- sion and 
backscattering mode. The authors have shown that the protective oxide layers 
contained mainly Fe3- X 04 (x < 0.03) partly in microcrystalline form (< 50 nm ). In addition 
to magnetite, hematite was also detected in one of the samples. 

The use of construction austenite steels in atomic power plants has shown these 
steels to be susceptible to stress corrosion cracking. Thus, these materials turned out 
to be less reliable than anticipated. Furthermore, the cost of alloying elements needed 
to produce the steels is constantly increasing. Hence, since the mid 1970's the carbon 
steels have been of considerable interest for research and technology. It has been 
shown that it is possible to lower the total corrosion rate of perlite steels to that of 
austenite steels by promoting the formation of thin (about 100 A) protective oxide 
layers. For this purpose neutral water is used in the circuits with controlled amounts of 
oxidizers (oxygen or hydrogen peroxide) to produce the protective oxide layers. 
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To substantiate the choice of oxygen or hydrogen peroxide the oxide film formation in 
the presence of oxidizers must be understood. These studies have been conducted by 
CEMS on real objects [5.64]. It was shown that in the system "perlite steel - aquous 
H2O2" hydrogen peroxide played the most important role at the first stages of the oxide 
film formation on the steel surface (it stimulated the passage of ferrous ions into 
solution). In the solution hydrogen peroxide promotes the oxidation of ferrous iron to 
ferric iron. Relatively stable aqua-peroxo-hydroxo-complexes are formed by the Fe(lll) 
hydrolysis products and hydrogen peroxide. Being adsorbed on the steel surface, the 
complexes form a phase which gives a quadrupole split Mossbauer spectrum 
corresponding to Fe(lll). This is either magnetite in a superparamagnetic state, or a 
phase forming magnetite "seeds" on its interaction with the metal surface. Further 
magnetite growth may proceed without hydrogen peroxide participation. Increasing the 
temperature up to 80 C enhanced the formation of magnetite seeds on the steel 
surface in contact with H2O2 solutions by a factor of 5-10 (as compared with that at 
room temperature). 

The similarity of the chemical properties of perlite steels and a-Fe leads to an 
assumption that by studying the corrosion of a-Fe in H2O2 -containing water one could 
obtain information on the corrosion products of perlite steels in the same solution (see 
the discussion about the natural passive layer). Iron corrosion in solutions of hydrogen 
peroxide is a convenient process to be studied by DCEMS [5.42]. Solutions were taken, 
containing 0.006 and 0.012 % H2O2, which are close in the composition to those used 
in water circuits of atomic power plants. For comparison experiments were made with 
higher concentration H 2 2 solutions (from 6.8 % to 13.6 %) at 25°C and 85°C. 
Samples from a solution were mounted in the p-spectrometer, brought to a vacuum of 
less than 10~ 5 Torr. In Fig.5.7 Mossbauer spectra are given of a sample exposed for 22 
hrs at 25 C in a 0.012 % H2O2 solution. The results are given of DCEMS investigations 
on iron corrosion in low concentration hydrogen peroxide solutions in Table 5.3. 

Corrosion in solutions of low concentration H2O2 at room temperature leads to the 
appearance in the Mossbauer spectra of a single line presumably due to magnetite in a 
superparamagnetic state. For corrosion in 0.006 % H2O2 the DCEMS data are in a good 
agreement with the oxide layer model with an average thickness of the layer d av _ 6 
FeA covering the entire surface of the sample. At a hydrogen peroxide concentration of 
0.012 % the oxide is about 220 FeA thick, covering only about 8 % of the sample 
surface. The shape of the Mossbauer spectra recorded from the samples corroded at 
85 C become more complicated. To study the oxide films and the transformations of 
fine oxide particles on the surface, all samples were annealed in the p-spectrometer. 
The DCEMS spectra of the products are also given in Fig.5.7. Hence, it has been 
shown that low concentration of hydrogen peroxide suppresses the corrosion 
processes. The oxide layer grows during the exposure, but it is not easy to decide 
whether it is magnetite or maghemite. At elevated temperatures y-FeOOH is also 
formed. Corrosion at high H 2 2 concentrations up to 16.8 % is nearly almost 
suppressed and leads only to the growth of the protective layer. 
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Table 5.3 

Characteristics of a-Fe samples after corrosion in solutions of low concentration H 2 2 
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Note: Mossbauer parameters: for hydroxide 5 = 0.32, A = 0.80, for wustite 5 = 0.86, A = 
0.75 are in mm s" 1 , H e ff is in Tesla. 
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E=7300 eV 



E=7040 eV E=67U0 eV 




Fig.5.7 Some spectra obtained at different electron spectrometer settings (7300 eV, 
7040 eV, 6790 eV, arranged in columns) for the sample immediately after corrosion at 
25°C in a 0.012 % H 2 2 solution (A and B) and spectra obtained after subsequent 
annealings at 200°C (C and D), 400°C (E - G) and 600°C (H - J) (from [5.42]). 

At intermediate H2O2 concentrations y-FeOOH is detected in the oxide layers. 
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Since DCEMS is rather complicated method, it is ordinary CEMS that has found 
practical applications for phase analysis of samples obtained from different parts of 
nuclear power plants. For example, LIPKA et al. [5.65] tried to evaluate the problem of 
decontamination and find an optimal process for the removal of rust. The authors found 
that the corrosion products contain iron at least in three forms: Fe 3 -xMx0 4 where M 
represents substituents (e.g. Cu, Zn) and x is the degree of substitution; y-FeOOH and 
in some cases a small amount of a-Fe 2 3 . The relative amount of those components 
and the degree of substitution - x varies in a wide range (x = to 0.8). No 
superparamagnetic particles were observed in the samples under investigation. JAGG I 
et al. [5.66] investigated corrosion of carbon steel in water under the typical operating 
conditions of a pressurized water nuclear reactor (at 31 O C and pH = 10.5). At a low 
content of dissolved oxygen (less than 0.05 ppm) nonstoichiometric magnetite was first 
formed. After a prolonged corrosion the thicker rust layer was again magnetite but much 
closer to the stoichiometric composition. 

In addition to and alongside with passivation, various protective coatings are used to 
protect metals and alloys from corrosion. Also of no less importance are works 
connected with studies of properties and transformations of corrosion-product layers in 
view of stopping the process of corrosion. Among these works are studies of the effect 
of rust transformers. One of the assets of Mossbauer spectroscopy is the possibility of in 
situ studies of corrosion taking place beneath protective coatings [5.25, 29, 67-75]. 
Nowadays many metal constructions are protected by various coatings. The rate of 
corrosion at the metal-coating interface is difficult to determine especially for a 
non-transparent coating. Emission Mossbauer spectroscopy was first used in this 
problem. Cobalt doped with 57 Co was electrodeposited onto a Co metal surface. The 
mass of the deposit was equivalent to a layer 50 A thick [5.69,70]. The surface was 
then coated with polybutadiene to a thickness of 0.01 mm. It has been shown that after 
corrosion in 3 % NaCI solution for 84 hrs the amount of the oxide phase on the 
protected sample was two times less than that on the unprotected sample. 
LEIDHEISER et al. found that for polybutadiene coating [5.70] the contact between the 
cobalt metal and the polybutadiene is through an oxide or hydrous oxide at the 
interface; the oxide on cobalt does not thicken during the baking process and the 
reduction process cannot be a consequence of the reaction 2Co 3+ + Co -> 3Co 2+ , 
during baking of the coating because the relative amount of unoxidized metal remains 
approximately constant before and after baking. The same technique was used by 
VERTES et al. [5.71] to study the interface between a cobalt substrate and a polyimide 
coating. 

Electrochemical measurements and studies of cathodic delamination [5.72,73] 
encouraged emission Mossbauer spectroscopy and nuclear magnetic resonance 
spectroscopy to be applied in an effort to understand better the nature of cations when 
present within a polymeric coating. Ions of tin, cobalt and iron were electrochemically 
injected into polymer coatings. When a coated metal containing a defect is polarized 
cathodically while immersed in an electrolyte, the coating delaminates from the metal 
radially from the defect. The rate controlling step in the process is the rate at which 
cations are transported through the coating under the influence of the applied potential. 
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LEIDHEISER, VERTES et al. [5.72,73] found that ions can migrate through organic 
coatings under an applied cathodic potential. In the cobalt/polyimide interface the 
polyamic acid reacts with the cobalt substrate with the formation of additional divalent 
species at the expense of both the elemental and trivalent species. The isomer shift 
and the quadrupole splitting value for the divalent species are indicative of a 
cobaltcarboxyl interaction. The metal/coating interface is dynamic and the properties of 
the interface change with time. 

Mossbauer spectroscopy shows an opportunity for studying the chemistry of the 
interfacial region in a nondestructive way as a function of time after formation of the 
interface. The chemical reactivity of the interface is exhibited by the change in the 
relative amounts of the divalent and trivalent species between the time of formation and 
after 3 months of storage. 

Phase transformations in oxide layers below protective coating have been 
investigated [5.67,74] by in situ Mossbauer spectroscopy. Very important studies were 
done by BROOKS and THORPE [5.74]. They developed a technique to observe the 
onset of corrosion as it occurs beneath such protective layers, as paints, varnishes, 
greases and oils that are applied to metal surfaces to give short-term protection from 
corrosion. The technique was used to evaluate the effectiveness of various temporary 
protectives in different environments, without the need to remove the protective layer 
thus eliminating the possibility of any chemical changes or loss of corrosion products 
occurring as a result of removal. The temporary protective layers are typically 25 urn for 
paints and 15 urn per layer for varnishes. 

To enhance the surface sensitivity of the backscattered X- rays technique Brooks 
and Thorpe deposited an approximate 20 nm 57 Fe layer onto mild steel samples. The 
surface enriched samples were then annealed to allow the 57 Fe to diffuse into the near 
surface region of the mild steel substrate. It was the first experiment in Mossbauer 
scattering spectroscopy in which the surface enrichment was accompanied by 
subsequent annealing. A diffusion model was developed to predict the surface 
distribution of 57 Fe as a function of annealing parameters. It was essential that the 
annealing conditions did not result in any surface oxidation, and did result in a surface 
that was characteristic of the mild steel. Mossbauer spectroscopy and dynamic 
secondary ion mass spectrometry was used to monitor the phase composition, 
enrichment and diffusion process. 

It was found that even the standard annealing processes could not be used since 
they resulted in detectable surface oxidation. A successful annealing procedure was 
finally achieved when the underside of the substrate was recleaned before annealing in 
a glass phial under 1 atm of argon in the presence of a freshly polished piece of 
titanium metal which acted as an oxygen scavenger and preferentially oxidized. The 
samples annealed by this procedure revealed no oxidation doublet in their Mossbauer 
spectra. 

By Mossbauer spectroscopy it was shown for the first time that 57 Fe evaporation and 
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the annealing procedure can produce well characterized samples with near-surface 
enrichment in the Mossbauer isotope to a depth of some 90 nm [5.74]. It was taken into 
account that the original substrates are not ideal surfaces and will include the normal 
surface roughness of rolled metal. Hence the average enrichment achieved improves 
the surface sensitivity of the technique as required and to uniquely identify the corrosion 
products it is necessary to perform variable temperature studies. 

It is known that in the course of environmental exposure water, oxygen and salts 
diffuse through the paint film and cause corrosion of the metal resulting in the 
precipitation of corrosion products between the paint film and the metal. The structure of 
these corrosion products affects the adhesion of the film which in some time gets 
detached from the surface leading to increased corrosion. The effect of pigments on the 
development of corrosion products between the painting system and metal surface 
when exposed to marine environments has been investigated [5.67]. The pigments 
studied were: red mud zinc chromate, zink chromate, red oxide zink phosphate, 
manganese phosphate, barium chromate and basic lead silico-chromate. Mild steel 
specimens 150 x 100 x 1 mm were polished and degreased with sulphur-free toluene 
and then dried. These were painted with two coats of anticorrosive primer paint and two 
coats of finishing paint. The painted specimens were exposed at a marine site facing 
sea at an angle of 45° to vertical for 1 8 months. 

The upper rust layer in all the cases consisted of y-Fe2C>3, y-FeOOH and a-FeOOH 
due to the limited supply of oxygen and water and the pH is nearly neutral in the initial 
stages [5.67]. Under these conditions a few layers of y-Fe203 are formed a part of which 
gradually changes to y-FeOOH and a-FeOOH. As the exposure time increases more 
water and oxygen diffuses to the metal surface and due to cathodic reduction of oxygen 
(I/2O2 + H 2 + 2e -» 20H) the pH becomes very high in 'this region which results in the 
delamination of the paint film which also detaches corrosion products at the metal 
surface. This area becomes more prone to corrosion due to easy availability of water, 
oxygen and salts. 

When the area is wet, the primer diffuses out of the paint film and a competition 
between corrosion and inhibition takes place resulting in the formation of y-FeOOH with 
highly distorted structure of the type FeO x (OH) 3 -2 X which adheres to the metal surface 
providing limited protection. Probably the degree of asymmetry of the central doublet of 
low rust layer can help in assessing the effectiveness of the primers because in the 
case of an unpainted panel, the corrosion rate is very high and high and the central 
doublet due to y-FeOOH is completely symmetrical. Thereafter [5.67], the nature of the 
corrosion products between metal and paint seemed to be a critical parameter in the 
selection of primers for their improved performance. 

The effectiveness of the coating strongly depends on the pretreatment of the steel 
surface. HOFFMAN and STRATMAN [5.75] investigated the fact that if the preoxidized 
iron surfaces are covered by organic coatings, then the polymer film doesn't adhere 
for 
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a long time to the metal substrate. The mechanism of this loss of adhesion is not well 
understood yet. The authors found that iron could corrode below an organic coating, the 
reduction of the rust scale being the cathodic reaction of this process. After wetting a 
dry polymer coated metal surface the oxygen reduction is not a necessary cathodic 
reaction. The reactive rust component is y-FeOOH, which can be reduced to Fe(OH) 2 
and spinel. The formation of spinel changes the rust morphology and causes the 
adhesion loss of the organic coating. The phase transformations in oxide layers below 
organic coating can be inhibited by removing the reactive y-FeOOH from the rust layer 
or by modification of the surface of y-FeOOH. The following modification techniques 
proved to inhibit the rate of rust reduction significantly: i - transformation of y-FeOOH 
into the very stable a-FeOOH, ii - precipitation of insoluble phosphates on the surface of 
y-FeOOH, iii - modification of the surface of y-FeOOH by organosilanes or 
organophosphates. 

Corrosion conditions may change periodically, e.g. during wetting and drying of 
surfaces which are exposed to the atmosphere, during immersion and emersion of a 
corroded surface in the splash-zone of sea water and during a change between flowing 
conditions and times of stagnation of aerated water in pipes. The corrosion potential 
changes also periodically with time and the composition of a rust layer will change 
periodically, too, from an oxidized one to a Fe 2+ enriched reduced state. These 
reactions are electrochemical in nature and allow a further corrosion of the metal phase 
just by reduction of Fe 3+ ions to Fe 2+ within the rust film. STRATMAN and HOFFMANN 
[5.43] investigated electrochemically induced phase transformations of isolated rust 
layers in situ by transmission Mossbauer spectroscopy. It has been found that oxidized 
rust films can be reduced in several stages. After re-oxidation the reduced FeOOH 
phases are oxidized reversibly, whereas FesCU can only be oxidized within the spinel 
structure to Fe3- X 04- Simultaneously to these redox reactions extremely small (d < 100 
A) a-FeOOH crystals are transformed into larger crystals, and to a certain extent 
y-FeOOH is transformed into the lattice of a-FeOOH. 

So, despite the fact that no further corrosion is possible, the phases change slowly 
with time since the less stable phases are transformed into the more stable ones. The 
importance of the effect of aging on the electrochemical properties of rust layers is 
demonstrated in Fig.5.8. One can see that after the sample had been held for several 
months in a humid atmosphere the layers contain nearly no superparamagnetic 
a-FeOOH and y-FeOOH is partly transformed into the thermodynamically more stable 
phase a-FeOOH. The rate of this reaction is much lower than the rate for the dissolution 
of the small a-FeOOH crystals. y-FeOOH may transform then into one of highly 
nonstoichiometric and probably highly hydrated magnetites. The oxidation is partly 
reversible, but magnetite 
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Fig.5.8 Phase composition of isolated rust layers as a function of the time storage in a 
humid atmosphere (from [5.47]). 

cannot be oxidized back to y-FeOOH. One example of such a reduction/oxidation cycle 
is atmospheric corrosion. 

Problems connected with the pretreatment of metallic surfaces before painting and 
processes in rust layers due to rust converters were also intensively studied. ESCA and 
CEMS techniques were used by GUETLICH et al. [5.76,77] in studies of the formation 
of oxidic layers on steel in water of well defined hardness and chloride concentration 
with particular emphasis on the influence of added organic inhibitors. The layers 
contained a remarkable amount of constituent ions from the solution and fragments of 
the inhibitors which were decomposed by the corrosive medium. The authors assumed 
that the whole organic molecule determined the kind of transportation of the inhibitor to 
the iron metal, but the inhibition itself was due to functional groups only. 

Phase transformations aimed at transforming the rust into more stable inert products 
are the goal in using rust converters. Most of them consist mainly of concentrated 
phosphoric acid. MEISEL et. al. [5.78, 79] studied the influence of phosphoric acid on 
the rust components and its application in the careful removal of radioactive corrosion 
products from the internal surface of vessels and tubes. The transformations of the rust 
by eight commercial rust converters produced in Germany were also investigated. 
Some 
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results of the quantitative evaluation of Mossbauer spectra of corroded specimens 
before and after application of the rust transformers are given in Fig.5.9. MEISEL et al. 
found, that in no case had either the pure phosphoric acid or any of the applied 
commercial rust transformer converted rust or some rust components into wustite, 
magnetite or maghemite, which are able to form a closed protective layer inhibiting 
further corrosion. The same results were reported by GRANCEDO et al. [5.80] in a 
study of application of nine commercial converters produced in Spain. Besides the 
transformation of corrosion products, the treatment of corroded samples may result in 
the formation of a protective phosphate layer on the surface metal. The layer may be 
very thin as compared with the covering layer and cannot be detected without a 
removal of the covering products [5.79]. 
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Fig.5.9 Results of the quantitative evaluation of dissipation spectra of corroded 
specimens before (left hand column) and after (right hand column) application of 
various rust converters. S: substrate (metallic iron); A: p-FeOOH (with additions of 
y-FeOOH and B); B: highly dispersed (superparamagnetic) Y-Fe20 3 /Fe 3 04; C: ferrous 
phosphates (from [5.77]). 

Corrosion studies of metals under lacquer or paint coatings were conducted also on 
objects of practical importance (e.g. cars). To do this, backscattered X-rays or y-quanta 
were detected. It was shown that the first stages of car body corrosion involved a 
mixture of p- and y-oxyhydroxides. The maximum amount and the growth rate of the 
oxides depend only on the type and quality of the coating. In some time the hydroxides 
convert into a mixture of goethite and haematite. The time of the conversion is 
determined by the corrosion conditions and is nearly independent of the coating quality. 

Thus, Mossbauer spectroscopy allows the qualitative and quantitative study of 
corrosion products, often in situ and apart from reports menthioned above there are 
many others, e.g. [5.81 - 89]. It is possible to evaluate the average particle size of 
corrosion deposits, to study the stoichiometry and defect structure of oxides, to obtain 
information on the kinetics of corrosion passivation and inhibition. One of the most 
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complex, and at the same time the most important, problems in corrosion studies is the 
study of passive or protective films formed on the surface at an early stage of corrosion 
when the layer thickness is less than 1 00 A and, in addition to the reports reviewed, 
[5.90-95] should be mentioned. Using 57 Fe Mossbauer spectroscopy to characterize the 
rust products one ignores those phases which does not contain iron. In some respect 
this point may be very important since there are many products which are irrelevant to 
the corrosion process but can be mixed with the sample of rust. 



5.2 Applications in Metal Physics 



Mossbauer spectroscopy has developed into one of the most efficient research 
methods in metal physics and metallurgy [5.1,96-104]. The Mossbauer active isotopes 
include those of iron, tin, gold, rare earths and some other metals. The progress in 
Mossbauer spectroscopy has been followed by its use in wider applications in new 
problems of metal physics and, simultaneously, it has stimulated further developments 
of the technique. Thus, the need to quantitatively analyze the complex Mossbauer 
spectra observed for amorphous materials, alloyed steels and invar alloys has led to the 
development of spectra interpretation techniques. The need to perform in situ studies in 
a nondestructive manner has stimulated the use of scattering Mossbauer spectroscopy. 

The use of CEMS is efficient in metal physics as well as in corrosion studies. At the 
same time there are fields where scattering techniques are most effectively pursued by 
photon detection. An example is the distribution of alloying elements in solid solutions 
(steels and alloys). At first the experimental studies were conducted in transmission 
geometry. The samples were foils made of the material under investigation. For many 
alloys the preparation of foils 10 - 50 urn thick is a difficult problem. Furthermore, the 
evaporation of alloying elements during the thermal treatment sometimes resulted in the 
phase composition of such thin foils being not the same as of the bulk under the same 
treatment conditions. The detection of the scattered photon allowed more correct 
experimental studies to be conducted on the distribution and redistribution of atoms in 
alloys. As a rule, studies of this kind are laborous, requiring advanced theories and 
extensive software for the computer treatment of experimental data (e.g., [4.25, 26]). 

Typical studies in transmission geometry involve investigations of atomic 
redistribution in interstitial and substitutional solid solutions after thermal treatments 
[5.105-109] or steel tempering [5.110 -112]. Thus, on studies of secondaryhardening 
processes in a molybdenum-containing steel on foil samples it has been shown that the 
nucleation of special carbides does not precede the ordering of Mo atoms. Hence the 
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secondary hardening is not connected with such nucleation. Molybdenum atoms appear 
to migrate to dislocations to form "seeds" of the special carbides and are coherently 
bonded to the austenite lattice. On conducting the experiments special measures were 
undertaken to ensure the same chemical composition and identical processes in foils 
and in the bulk material. 

These studies were continued on bulk samples and the backscattered K - X-rays 
were detected. A steel of similar composition (0.6 % C, 0.8 % Mo, 0.4 % Cr, 5 % Ni) 
was used. The dependences of hardness and the content Cc of carbide-forming 
elements in the initial solid solutions (Fig.5.10a and b) turned out to coincide for both 
transmission and scattering geometry. Tempering of the bulk samples resulted in lower 
Cc values 



a ) R HRC 
36 - 




Fig.5.10 Some characteristics of secondary-hardening processes in 
molybdenum-containing steels, a - Temperature dependence of the hardness HRC, 
b - Temperature dependence of the content Cc of the carbide-forming elements, 
c - annealing time dependence at 600 C of Cc; 1 - transmission experiments with a foil 
(0.9 % C, 1.2 % Mo, 5 % Ni), 2 - scattering experiments (0.6 % C, 0.8 % Mo, 0.4 % 
Cr, 5% Ni). 

(cf. dependences 1 and 2 in Fig.5.10b). A more detailed study showed that chromium 
(0.4 %) and a small amount of Mo (0.2 %) were left in the solid solution. This means 
that the appearance of the secondary-hardening peak above 500 C is due to only 
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molybdenum that has left the solid solution. To suppress the secondary-hardening 
peak, 0.6 % Mo is sufficient, whilst all the chromium is left in the solid solution. The 
lower content of alloying elements in the foil (i.e. in the solid solution) compared with 
that in the bulk sample subjected to the same thermal treatment is connected with 
differences between their structures. The withdrawal rate for the alloying elements from 
the solid solution in the foil is also higher (see Fig. 5.10c), but the processes in the foil 
and bulk are essentially the same. 

There are a number of studies of phase transformation in metals and alloys by 
transmission Mossbauer spectroscopy. However, the use of scattering Mossbauer 
spectroscopy has made it possible to perform the phase analysis in situ [5.1 13-1 17]. By 
combination of different techniques, larger amount of information can be obtained. 
Thus, to study bimetallic foils, both CEMS and transmission Mossbauer spectroscopy 
have been used [5.1 18,1 19]. Bimetallic plates and duplex metal foils are widely used in 
various fields of physics and technology, since layers with different magnetic properties 
can be produced within a sample. The magnetic properties within a layer may be 
changed due to external effects whereas those of the other layer are left unchanged. 
For the total foil thickness of the order of 10 urn it is extremely difficult to measure the 
saturation magnetization; the presence of texture and a high level of internal stresses 
hinder the use of X-ray methods to determine the structure and phase composition of 
the foil. The efficiency of Mossbauer spectroscopy in this field was demonstrated by the 
study of a bimetallic foil of composition (19 % Cr, 2 % Mo, 10 % Ni, 69 % Fe) - layer I, 
and (19 % Cr, 2 % Mo, 13 % Ni, 66 % Fe) - layer II [5.1 18]. It proved that a greater Ni 
content in layer II completely suppresses the y -a transformation in the layer. 

CEMS in combination with etching has been used in metallurgical science for depth 
selective phase analysis. By this method the effect of cold rolling has been studied on 
the phase composition of alloys 5 % Mo, 21 % Ni, 74 % Fe and 5 % Mo, 26 % Ni, 69 % 
Fe [4.51]. It was found that different deformations of the sample during cold rolling on 
two sides lead to different amounts of martensite formation. Etching allowed the 
a-phase depth distribution in the sample to be obtained [4.51 , 52]. 

The above mentioned studies were performed on flat, sometimes polished, samples. 
Studies of metals with a complex shape such as: wires, spheres, fractures and ruptures 
have also been performed. Scattering Mossbauer spectroscopy can be used for this 
purpose. Thus, by CEMS and X-ray detection the phase composition and structure of 
austenite stainless steel wires have been investigated after electroplastic drawing 
[5.120, 121]. The investigations were aimed at elucidating the effect of the electric 
current on the metal drawing and applying electroplasticity in steel wire production. It 
has been shown that the y -a transformation takes place during drawing and that the 
ratio of the two phases is dependent on the drawing method. For a given drawing 
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method the ratio depends on the distance from the wire surface. A high-density electric 
current partially suppresses the transformation. After the electroplastic drawing the 
amount of a-phase is minimal compared with other drawing methods, the phase being 
non-uniformly distributed and mainly in the surface layer. After usual cold drawing 
a-phase is uniformly distributed over the entire wire volume, and the amount of the 
phase is significantly larger than after electroplastic drawing. The diminished a-phase 
content in the wire, especially in its volume after electroplastic drawing, is of practical 
importance for wire production from metastable austenite steels, since larger 
elongations can be reached without intermediate thermal treatments. 
Mossbauer scattering spectroscopy also finds applications in studies of fracture 
toughness in metal physics, especially in phase analysis of bulk materials and finished 
products where other methods fail. For example, rough surfaces and mechanical 
deformations not only broaden X-ray lines but often make X-ray analysis difficult. One 
investigation of this type is a study of the dynamic effects in plates of a Fe-based alloy 
(9 % Ni, 0.1 % C, 0.45 % Mn, 0.22 % Si) where the fracture toughness was attributed 
to the amount of the retained austenite [5.122]. On mechanical deformation the 
austenite in the initially undeformed material gradually transforms into martensite and 
the energy dissipates into the phase transformation. The transformation was found to 
occur in a layer about 300 urn deep. 

Scattering Mossbauer spectroscopy using proportional counters allowed the rough 
surfaces and also fractures and ruptures (Fig. 5.1 1) to be studied. From a 8 mm fracture 
fairly good CEMS spectra were taken, allowing the investigation of transformations 
occurring in steels with the initial y + £ structure [5.123]. The phase composition of the 
metal microvolumes which are the sites for the propagation of fractures were 
determined. The samples were rods ~10 mm in diameter made from commercially 
available 25 mm thick sheets. The thermal treatments included annealing at 1050 C for 
6 hrs, followed by cooling in air. The samples were tested under the following 
conditions: low-cycled fatigue, fatigue tests at 600 cycles/min on cylindrical specimens, 
and impact tests on notched specimens. 

The Mossbauer spectrum of the original sample consisted of a single line (Fig.5.12). 
The slightly broadened line corresponds to Fe atoms both in the y - and in £-phase. The 
spectra obtained from the fracture surfaces after various cyclic loadings are a 
superposition of a sextet with a single line in the centre. The central line is identical to 
that of the original sample, the sextet lines being broadened. Thus, the width of line 
l(VI) is 1.28 mm/sec. Such line broadening in Mossbauer spectra may be attributed to 
different local environments of Fe atoms, or to significant local lattice distortions, or to 
both. The two effects are difficult to discern. 

The results of the phase analysis of the surface fractures in a steel are given in Table 
5.4. To obtain the results, the f factors for different phases were assumed to be equal. 
Necessary corrections were made to allow for both re-scattering effects in CEMS and 
saturation effects in the area dependence 
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Fig.5.1 1 Steel fracture from which a CEMS spectrum has been obtained. 
I 
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Fig.5.1 2 CEM spectra of steel (19.2 % Mn, 1.67 % Si, 0.9 % Ti, 0.07 % C): 
a - spectrum from the fracture surface shown in Fig.5.1 1, b - after annealing. (From 
[5.123]). 
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of the hyperfine splitting for detected X-rays. It follows from Table 5.4 that on increasing 
the loading rate the surface layer of the fracture is enriched in martensite. The 
appearance of the a-phase in the site of destruction and its predominance there explain 
the contradiction between the intercrystallite character of the steel destruction and the 
high energy which is required. Martensite in the fracture layer is formed in front of a 
crack to be nucleated and propagated. The predominance of martensite in the fracture 
layers testifies to the large numberof cracks in this area and to a significant stress 
relaxation preceding the formation and development of the cracks. This is the reason 
for the high energy of destruction of steels with the initial (y + s) structure. The 
processes mentioned above could proceed with equal probability within the grains and 
on their boundaries. A comparison of the CEMS and X- ray detection data shows that 
the processes responsible for the destruction of steels with the y + s structure are 
localized in a zone with a width less than 5 urn. On static loading tests the width 
increases up to 10 urn. 

Fatigue fractures in a Ni-alloyed carbon steel initially with an austenite-martensite 
structure have been investigated in [5.124]. It has been shown that after fatigue fracture 
the surface layer down to the depth of 0.1 urn consists only of martensite, and the high 
stability of these steels to dynamic loading was associated with the martensite 
transformations following fatigue fractures. 

Results of various non-destructive mechanical effects on metals, leading only to a 
change of their properties, have been studied by Mossbauer spectroscopy. The most 
fully investigated is plastic deformation in metals, often studied by transmission 
Mossbauer spectroscopy. However, the information on phase composition appears to 
be averaged over the entire foil volume. Scattering Mossbauer spectroscopy allows the 
phase transformation on each of the two sides of the sample and at a different depth to 
be studied [5.124]. An example is the study of the martensitic phases in cold-worked 
Fe-Mn alloys, which are characterized by the co-existence of y -, £- and a-phases. In an 
alloy of a given composition the phases transform as a result of thermal or mechanical 
treatments. Thus, for the alloys with 16 % to 30 % Mn the cold working leads to a 
partial or complete transformation of y -phase into £- or a-phase, and the £-phase into 
the a-phase [5.125]. Phase diagrams were obtained for the alloys as a function of 
deformation, and also the depth distribution of the phases at different deformations and 
the manganese atom distribution in the bcc lattice. 

NASU et al. [5.126] used different modes of Mossbauer spectroscopy to analyze Fe 
states on the surface of Hadfield steel deformed by sand-blast and/or shot-peening 
treatments. Hadfield steel is one of the high-manganese steels containing 12-14 wt.% 
Mn and 0.8 - 1.2 wt. % C having a fee structure (austenite steel). It is used as an 
abrasion-resistant steel because of its remarkable work hardening. Two Hadfield steel 
specimens A and H3 having the compositions: 12 wt.% Mn and 1.1 wt.% C (specimen 
A) and 1 3.25 wt.% Mn and 0.82 wt.% C (specimen H3) were investigated. Thickness of 
these specimens were 0.5 mm for 
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A and 1 1 mm for H3. Thin foil specimens were cut from H3 and used for transmission 
57 Fe Mossbauer measurements at 20 K. 

Table 5.4 

Results of the phase analysis of iron-based alloy (19.2% Mn, 1.67% Si, 0.9% Ti, 0.07% 
C) 



Loading 


Detected 
radiation 


Parameters 
of the y +£ 
phases 


Parameters of the 
magnetic phase 


Phase composition 
(saturation effect 
and re-scattering 
are accounted for) 


5 V +£ 


Hv+e 


<H e ff> 


5 a 


Ha 




C a 


Low-cycled 
fatigue 


electrons 


-0.12 


28 


27.3 


-0.01 


72 


27.6 


72.3 


X-rays 


-0.14 


29 


27.5 


-0.04 


71 


35 


65 


Fatigue 
tests at 600 
cycles/min 


electrons 


-0.12 


10 


27.5 


-0.01 


90 


8.8 


91.2 


X-rays 


-0.14 


26 


27.5 


-0.01 


74 


31.9 


68.1 


Impact 
tests 


electrons 


-0.12 


23 


28.0 


-0.01 


77 


21.4 


78.6 


X-rays 


-0.15 


46 


28.1 


-0.05 


54 


53.2 j 


46.8 



<H e ff> is the average effective magnetic field at a Fe nucleus in the a-phase, A5 = 
±0.01 mm-s" 1 , Hi are the relative areas (%) under the spectrum (i = a, y +£), Q is the 
relative content of i-th phase (%), An = ±5 %, C a = HcAla + 1-43i"| v )- H e tf values are 
given in Tesla, isomer shifts are in mm-s . 
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Room temperature CEM spectra are shown in Fig. 5.1 3 and X- ray backscattering 
spectra in Fig.5.14. The velocity scale is relative to ct-Fe at room temperature. Notation 
as "original" means the spectrum obtained from non-deformed surface. The lower 
spectra in Figs, were obtained from the deformed surface just after sand-blast 
treatment. Essential features of pattern are the same for all spectra. This implies that 
any carbide formation does not occur significantly by the deformation of the surface. 
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Fig.5.13. 57 Fe CEM spectra of Hadfield steel, A, at room temperature. The upper 
spectrum is obtained from non-deformed specimen and the lower one is just after a 
sand-blast treatment of the surface. The velocity scale is relative to a-Fe at room 
temperature [5.125]. 



The spectra of non-deformed and deformed surface consist of a singlet and a 
doublet attributed to the Fe atoms non- perturbed and perturbed by interstitial C atoms. 
No existence of the 6-line component is again evident and no appreciable change 
occurred by the deformation. However the area intensities of the doublets are 
determined, using a thin foil approximation, to be 55±5 % and much larger than 28±3 % 
of CEM spectra as shown in Fig.5.13. This implies that the concentration of carbon at 
the surface is less than the value in the bulk and the decarbonization occurred at the 
surface even before mechanical working. 
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Fig.5.14. Mossbauer spectra by back-scattered X-rays of Hadfield steel, A, at room 
temperature. The same specimens were used as those for CEMS measurements. The 
velocity scale is relative to a-Fe at room temperature [5.1 25]. 



In order to understand the change in magnetic properties by the deformation, 
transmission 57 Fe Mossbauer spectra were measured at room temperature and at 20 K 
using a specimen H3. The spectra at 20 K for deformed specimens show the existence 
of the s martensite which could be related to the work hardening of Hadfield steel. Nasu 
et al. concluded that the work hardening of Hadfield steel could be related to the 
existence of s martensite whose formation is enhanced by decarbonization at the 
surface. 

One widely used method of mechanical treatment is polishing. Thus, on polishing 
carbon steels austenite may be formed on the surface. The phenomenon has been 
studied by a combined use of several Mossbauer techniques involving the detection of 
y-quanta, X-rays and electrons [5.127,128]. A ferrite matrix with spheroidal iron carbide 
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particles of volume about 16 % was studied [5.127]. Polishing caused an austenite 
layer about 70 nm thick to be formed on the surface. The layer was detected by either 
X-ray diffraction at glancing angles using the Cr K a -radiation or conventional 
metallography. Only Mossbauer spectroscopy allowed a reliable identification of the 
layer. 

Surface changes occurring upon friction may be also examined by CEMS. An 
example is the study of scoring and scuffing on lubricated sliding surfaces and the 
breakdown of the lubricant [5.129]. Some iron-containing phases were identified on the 
surface together with a considerable amount of cementite on the scored surfaces; a 
mixture of highly deformed martensite and austenite was formed on the scuffed 
surfaces. 

The lifetime of many metal objects depends on residual stress. Since the stress is 
maximal on the surface, CEMS have proved to be an appropriate technique to measure 
stresses [5.130]. Investigations have been carried out of residual stresses on different 
sides of bands made of amorphous alloys and also magneto-elastic effects due to 
surface crystallization [5.131-138]. 

The Mossbauer effect allows to check the homogeneity of disordered alloys versus 
the sample thickness. KRETTEK et al. [5.139] investigated the homogeneity of a 
ferromagnetic (Feo.65Nio.35)i-xMn x (x = 0.026) alloy, prepared by diffusion of Mn into a 
Feo.65Nio.35 foil, as a function of the sample thickness. The surface of the alloy was 
eroded step by step using HNO3 acid. The mean thickness of the removed layer was 
determined to be about 1 urn for both sides of the foil using a sensitive weighing 
balance. A CEMS spectrum was recorded after each erosion step. Inhomogeneities in 
the Mn-concentration are revealed by differences in the hyperfine field splitting. The 
authors conclude that all (Feo.65Nio.35)i-xMn x samples prepared by diffusion of the Mn on 
the FeNi foils (1300 K, 120 h) are homogeneous in Mn-concentration. 

Because of the homogeneity of the (Feo.65Nio.35)i-xMn x alloys these samples can be 
used as reference standards relating the mean hyperfine field and it is possible to 
determine the Mn-concentration in each layer of the homogeneously and 
inhomogeneously prepared alloys. The diffusion coefficient D of Mn in the FeNi foil at a 
temperature of about 1300 K was also evaluated (D = 10~ 11 cm 2 /s). 

The comparative investigation of thin films and bulk materials of an alloy of the same 
composition is very fruitful field for applications of Mossbauer backscattering 
spectroscopy [5.140, 141]. Magnetic Fe 6 oAl4o films were investigated by FNIDIKI and 
EYMERY [5.141]. The films were prepared by coevaporation at the starting pressure 1 
10~ 8 Torr. (The deposition rate of each element was typically 0,2 - 0.3 nm/s). The 
magnetic properties of the film at room temperature were nearly the same as those of 
bulk material chemically disordered either by cold working or by ion-implantation. At 
higher temperature (in the 573-773 K range), the films show a tendency towards new 
iron-rich phase precipitation instead of L2 ordering as expected from the bulk 
behaviour. 

Mossbauer spectroscopy has made possible a detailed study of the processes 
occurring on diffusion saturation of alloy surfaces with various elements which causes 
the structure and the chemical composition of the surface layer to change. This has 
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contributed to a better understanding of thermochemical treatents and allowed 
quantitative methods of quality control in production [5.102, 142, 143] to be developed. 
Many thermochemical diffusion processes have been investigated, such as carburizing 
[5.143, 144], nitriding [5.143, 145-149], bonding [5.150-158], cyaniding and sulfiding. 
The results of such investigations is the phase composition of the coating obtained and 
the phase distribution within the coating. Mossbauer data obtained for different chemical 
compositions of the reacting media and at different temperatures, together with the 
mechanical test data, are of considerable value for practical purposes in choosing the 
proper composition of the reacting media and its temperatue. Due to the increased 
surface hardness and reduced friction of these materials, expensive special alloys can 
be sometimes replaced by borided steels if a high mechanical strength is not required 
in the substrate. 

The Fe - B system is one of the important systems in metal physics, e.g. well known 
are the amorphous alloys based on the system as well as the corresponding interstitial 
alloys. Boride coatings grown on iron and its alloys are widely used in industry due to 
the hardness and wear-resistance of iron borides. Bonding is used in production of 
gears, mills, and crankshafts. Activated powder mixtures of B 4 C are used as a source 
of boron for bonding. Mossbauer spectroscopy can be used in studies of borided 
surface layers on Armco iron, which is (together with high-purity iron) often used as a 
reference material. The bonding process for these reference materials has been 
studied in [5.150], though the layers produced do not posses the needed mechanical 
properties and are often mechanically unstable and tend to descale. To study the early 
stages of the bonding of Armco iron, the diffusion treatments were performed using a 
powder mixture with crystalline boron added to slow down the process. 

The thin borided layers were studied by CEMS, which is the most appropriate 
technique for the study. The annealed sheets of Armco iron were treated by a special 
diffusion treatment procedure in vacuum at 850 C for up to 24 hr. The Mossbauer 
spectra are shown in Fig. 5.1 5. It is seen that the CEMS spectra are similar to the initial 
material. The solubility of boron in bcc iron at 850°C is very low (about 10~ 3 %), and if 
some changes do occur in the surface layer they are in such a thin layer that its signal 
is not discernible (d < 300 A) [5.1 50]. 

For comparison, spectra are given in Fig.5.15 of the same sample, but boronized at 
1 000 C when iron has the fee lattice. After bonding at this temperature for 1 5 hrs the 
layer is thick (about 15 urn) and easily detached from the sample. The scaled material is 
readily powdered and the corresponding transmission spectra are shown in Fig.5.15. It 
follows from the Mossbauer data that the inner layer formed on the substrate of solid 
solution of boron in the bcc iron lattice is the thickest (about 10 urn) and consists of 
mainly Fe2B (spectrum p in Fig.5.15). 
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Fig.5.15 Room temperature Mossbauer spectra for: a - Armco iron before boronizing 
(X-ray detection); b - Armco iron boronized for 24 hrs at 850 C (CEMS); c - Armco iron 
boronized for 15 hrs at 1000 C (X-ray detection); d - the same as c, but 6 to 7.3 keV 
electrons are detected; e - detached surface film from iron borided at 1000 C for 15 hrs 
(transmission) (from [5.150]). 

The next layer is FeB about 5 urn thick (spectrum 5). There is one more (CEMS) 
spectrum characterized by a smaller splitting than the FeB spectrum; it can be attributed 
to a FeB x compound with x > 1 . It may be FeB 2 or a solid solution of Fe in boron with a 
layer thickness of approximately 30 nm. For a more detailed study of this layer Armco 
iron bonding was conducted at the same temperature but in a more active solid 
medium (B 4 C powder with 20 % SiC, activated with 2.5 % KBF 4 ). The layers produced 
were thicker and the x value did not exceed unity [5.154]. Besides, the very thin upper 
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layer was a solid solution of boron in iron. The solid solution is amorphous or highly 
dispersed. A similar structure of the layer formed on boronizing, has also been observed 
for binary and ternary alloys. 

The next step in the studies was to record experimental evidence for a gaseous 
phase contribution to the reactivity in the iron-boron system by components of the 
reacting mixture used for bonding [5.154]. The process was carried out at 850°C for 15 
hrs in contact with a powder mixture of B 4 C (20 % by weight) and KBF 4 (10 %). Apart 
from Mossbauer spectroscopy, X-ray diffraction and electron scanning microscopy were 
used to analyze the treated samples. The coatings obtained by treating the same 
material with the same bonding medium in air and under vacuum were different in 
composition. The authors explained this in terms of the active participation of the gas 
phase at atmospheric pressure in the boriding process, and the high availability of 
reactive boron to form reaction products rich in boron, including a thin boron layer with 
dissolved iron atoms. The Mossbauer spectrum of this solid solution is a superposition 
of a doublet and a singlet. Under vacuum the effect of the gas phase is strongly 
reduced. The coating now consists of only the Fe2B phase formed due to solid and/or 
liquid state reactions with the powder components. To determine the contribution of 
each of the components, the iron samples were treated under vacuum at 850 C with 
either B 4 C, or with 10 % KBF 4 - SiC powders. The Mossbauer spectrum for a sample 
treated with B 4 C showed the absence of reaction products. The Fe 2 B phase formation 
in vacuum was associated with the solid phase reaction of KBF 4 whose melting point is 
530 C. For solid boriding media the amount of reactive boron was determined by the 
formation of intermediate gaseous compounds. The mechanical properties of the 
boride coatings for the same metal can be changed by modifying the amount of reactive 
boron produced in the boriding media; for a given boriding medium it is achieved by 
changing the composition of the base metal [5.154]. 

The effect of the alloying element and its amount on the phase composition and the 
structure of boride coatings can be exemplified by studies of chromium-containing 
alloys. Significant variations in the properties of the boride coatings, formed on 
cromium-, manganese- and nickel-containing Fe-C ternary alloys, are well known. 
Unlike Ni, chromium and manganese preferentially enter the boride coatings thereby 
depleting the underlying alloy. Moreover, chromium entering iron borides as a 
substitutional admixture changes the structure and the properties of the coating [5.155]. 
As the chromium content increases in the alloys, the amount of reaction products richer 
in boron than Fe 2 B increases in the coating, and the coating depth is decreased. The 
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interfaces between the boride coating and the substrate appear to be relatively flat as 
compared with those observed for Armco iron. The Mossbauer parameters of the 
boride phases are changed appreciably due to the penetration of chromium. Hence, 
Mossbauer spectroscopy combined with other techniques (especially diffraction) is an 
efficient tool for studies of the formation of coatings providing the required mechanical 
properties and wear resistance. 

Sometimes cheaper and simpler methods of surface modification of materials than 
thermochemical diffusion processes are needed. Reactions induced by field-generated 
plasma at liquid/solid interfaces is one such simple method to synthesis a metastable 
form of iron oxide and to modify material surfaces. The resulting chemical and 
microstructural changes on the surface of iron were studied by GHAISAS et al. [5.159] 
using CEMS. By using the Fe/H 2 system as a vehicle for experimentation it has been 
demonstrated that a change in the polarity of the processing voltage results in a change 
in the nature of the modification. 

The storage of hydrogen is an urgent problem in the metal physics. Many metals and 
alloys were tested for this purpose. The use of FeTi as an effective material for 
solid-state storage of hydrogen is hindered by decomposition of the surface during 
cycling as well as by the need to activate the alloy after exposure to air. SANDERS and 
TATARCHUK [5.160] applied CEMS to determine mechanistic details about reactions 
occurring in thin-films of FeTi during initial activation and cyclic deactivation. They 
investigated 10 nm FeTi thin-film samples to qualify and quantify the surface reactions 
responsible for these various deactivation schemes. FeTi samples were prepared by 
evaporation of successive 1 nm layers of Ti (99.9 + %) and 57 Fe (93%) on precleaned 
quartz discs. Hydride cycles were performed near ambient temperature in H 2 at 
pressures up to 6500 kPa. 

Sanders and Tatarchuk determined mechanisms for cyclic deactivation and 
activation of FeTi alloys. For cyclic deactivation of FeTi, trace impurities of O2/H2O in the 
H 2 charging gas react to form Fe°, TiC>2 and exposed FeTi. For activation of oxidized 
FeTi surfaces, Fe oxide overlayers were reduced by subsurface FeTi to form Fe°, TiC>2 
and exposed FeTi. Elimination of oxygen impurities in the H 2 charging gas using a Pd 
overlayer as a filter substantiated the above noted mechanism proposed for cyclic 
deactivation. CEMS provides valuable qualitative and quantitative information for 
obtaining reaction pathways and is able to probe the buried Pd/FeTi interface. 

Very often industrial applications of Mossbauer spectroscopy are mentioned e.g. 
[5.1]. In metallurgy there are three areas in which Mossbauer spectroscopy could make 
contributions to industry: i) as a research tool, ii) in quality control, iii) for in-service 
evaluation [5.161]. As a rule Mossbauer spectroscopy is not suited for routine in quality 
control or for in-service evaluation in industry because of the long sample turnaround 
times, relatively sophisticated nature of the technique and its interpretation. Till now 
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there are a few examples of a Mossbauer instrument in use for quality control, and no 
for in-service evaluation of materials or surfaces. 

In practical applications the power of Mossbauer spectroscopy was demonstrated by 
CRANSHAW [5.161] in an investigation of nitride layers on iron and was connected with 
discrimination between the martensite, the austenite and the nitride layers. 
Carbonitriding an iron component requires the immersion of the component in a molten 
salt bath containing, for example, cyanides. The thickness of the layer depends on the 
combination of the time of immersion of the component and the temperature. It appears 
that this cannot always be relied on to give a desired thickness of the layer, and it is 
common practice to extract a few components from a batch, to cut them up and mount 
them and make a metallographic inspection with a microscope. This is quite a costly 
procedure. 

In the nitrided layer the concentration of nitrogen or carbon falls off and between the 
outer nitrided layer and the iron base, there is a layer of carbon or nitrogen austenite, 
as shown in Fig. 5. 16. Fig.5.17 shows Mossbauer spectra taken by detecting 




Fig.5.16 According to Cranshaw [5.161], a representation of the layers on a nitrided 
iron component. 

back-scattered X-rays, of the surfaces of components treated by immersion in a 
commercial salt mixture for times between 2 and 30 minutes. In the top spectrum, a 
trace of martensite or ferrite from the underlying steel is visible. The central peak near 
zero velocity comes from the layer of nitrogen austenite between the nitrided layer and 
the underlying steel. The remainder of the spectrum comes from the hexagonal epsilon 
nitride, sFe2Ni- x with x ca. 0.3. As the immersion time is increased, the martensite 
component disappears, and then after it, the austenite peak does, until only the 
£-nitride is seen. The signal from the austenite layer is attenuated by the iron nitride 
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Fig.5.17 Mossbauer spectra by back-scattered X-rays of an iron component treated for 
different times in a commercial nitriding salt bath [5.161]. 

above it, and it only remains to make a calibration of the intensity of the austenitic line 
relative to the nitride spectrum to be able to measure the thickness of the nitride layer. 

Because quality-control applications need to involve repetitive determinations of the 
same quantity, the full power of the technique is generally not necessary. As a result, 
simpler and more rapid Mossbauer techniques have been proposed and developed by 
HUGGINS et al. [5.162] for such applications The technique for the specific industrial 
applications is the "on-off" resonance method. Basically, this method reduces the 
conventional Mossbauer spectrum of typically many data points to two data points. 

The austenite determination in the backscattering geometry based on the detection 
of X-rays is the best example of quality control. If a source is in resonance with 
austenite line and asource strength is of about 40 mCi, an austenite determination can 
be made in about 5 minutes with a precision of ±2 percent. The magnitude of the 
difference in the X-ray count rate between the source at rest and the source in rapid 
oscillation (v max > 1 mm/s) is directly proportional to the percentage of iron in the form 
of austenite in the 
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top of the low alloy steel. This value has been shown to be a close approximation to the 
volume fraction of austenite measured by X-ray diffraction or metallography. For high 
alloy steels, however, because of the presence of significant amounts of chromium, 
nickel, manganese, etc., the resonant signal from the iron is effectively diminished and 
it is more precise to equate the resonant signal [5.1 62]. 

This monograph contains insufficient space to discuss all the applications of the 
Mossbauer effect to the surface studies of metals and alloys. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that the technique allows fundamental research in metal physics: an assessment of the 
distribution and redistribution of alloying elements, the detection of new metastable 
phases, the identification of microstructural and point defects, dislocations and 
interstitial impurities. Of no less importance are the numerous applications connected 
with the monitoring of surface quality which is influenced by various treatments, such as 
mechanical deformation, thermal and chemical treatment. 



5.3 Ion Implantation and Laser Treatment of Metals 



Despite great progress in chemistry, metals, usually in the form of alloys, remain the 
widely used materials for construction and manufacturing purposes. The degradation of 
metallic components often takes place at, or else is initiated at the surface and resulting 
metallic wear and corrosion annually account for tens of billions dollar losses and 
wastage. For the complex and costly machines and equipment e.g. in aerospace, it is 
very important to be able to protect critical metallic components. 

There are hundreds of methods available for treating or coating metals by physical 
and chemical means. Some of them were considered in previous sections. The use of 
directed, energetic ion beams in vacuum in order to modify materials commenced about 
25 years ago with emphasis on introducing electrically active species into silicon. This 
turned out to be a remarkably successful process, due to its precision and versatility. 
After this achievement, ion implantation has been extended successfully to the entire 
range of solid materials. This most sophisticated and versatile technique for improving 
resistance to wear or corrosion of metals and alloys found the greatest industrial 
application outside microelectronics also [5.163]. 

Ion implantation often removes the constraints imposed by the phase diagram 
thermodynamics on the formation of some alloys. Intense localized energy deposition 
creates effective temperatures of several thousand Kelvin, followed by quenching at 
around 10 12 K/s. As a result, high-temperature phases can be quenched in place. 
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Sometimes the effects of irradiation are more readily explained in terms of binary 
interactions between atoms. In all these instances ion implantation can lead to the 
formation of interesting metastable structures with unusual properties. 

All modes of Mossbauer spectroscopy have been widely used in this area. Different 
spectrometer setups may be used in the measurements of ion beam modified metals, 
e.g. [5.164, 165]. The spectrometers as a rule are coupled directly to the ion implanter. 
During ion bombardment the sample may be cooled to liquid nitrogen temperature or 
heated. Mossbauer measurements have to be taken directly after ion beam modification 
at different temperatures. In Fig.5.18 a schematic view of the CEM spectrometer is 
shown [5.165]. Fig. 18a shows a schematic diagram of the vacuum chamber. The work 
chamber has an inner diameter of 250 mm and a height of 255 mm. The sample is 
loaded from the top. To eliminate any vibrations from the pumping system, a damping 
flange is inserted between the turbomolecular pump and the chamber. In the lower part 
of the vacuum chamber a continuous-flow cryostat and a heater are mounted. 
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Fig.5.18 Schematic view of the CEMS chamber for in situ studies of the iron beam 
modification of metals. An elevation of the chamber is shown above (a), and a section 
through the target plane below (b) [5.165]. 
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The Mossbauer spectrometer is placed in the upper part of the chamber. Fig. 5.18b 
shows a section through this part of the vacuum chamber. The sample is fixed to a 
copper block mounted on ball bearings on the top of the cryostat and the heater. Thus 
the sample can be rotated around its vertical axis by means of a linear-rotary motion 
feed through fitted to the top of the vacuum chamber. This makes possible CEMS 
measurements directly after the ion bombardment. The Mossbauer source and drive 
are separated from the vacuum chamber by a mylar window on the end of a tube which 
collimates the gamma ray beam on the sample surface. In this way a final pressure of 
about 10" 7 mbar at room temperature could be obtained in the chamber. To increase the 
collection efficiency for electrons emitted from the sample, the input of the channel 
electron multiplier was held at a positive potential with respect to the grounded sample. 

Mossbauer spectroscopy allows the implantation process itself to be studied. 
Resonant scattering is a relatively slow process (its characteristic time is 10" 8 - 10" 6 s ), 
hence it is impossible to directly observe the cascades following the penetration of the 
implanted ion in the solid, but the final states of the implanted ions can be studied in 
detail. Thus, studies are possible (specially by using of the coincidence measurement 
or a pulsed beam) on the trapping point defects on the formation of defects in the 
vicinity of a stopped Mossbauer atom, as well as clustering and nucleation of new 
phases, see H.De Waard and L. Niesen - p.p.1-87, vol.2 in [1.6] and [5.166- 171]. The 
sensitivity of the method greatly depends on the type of atoms implanted (either 
Mossbauer or their parent). The lowest doses of implanted ions are given in Table 5.5 
[5.172]. The data show that in emission Mossbauer spectroscopy one can work with 
10" 6 - 10~ 4 at.% concentrations of the implanted ions. This is of special importance in 
studies of defects. 

Implantation at low temperatures and subsequent isochronal thermal treatments 
allow the point defect migration in metals and trapping of vacancies to be investigated 
[5.173-177]. 

Table 5.5 

The least doses of implanted ions used for Mossbauer studies 



2 2 

Nuclide Dose, atoms/ cm Nuclide Dose, atoms/ cm 

83 Kr 1-10 14 129m Te 2-10 12 

119 Te MO 11 129m Xe 5-10 11 

119 Sb l-io 11 133 xe 5-10 12 

119 T , „„10 

In 1-10 The rare-earths 

125 Sb 5-10 13 ( 153 Sm, 161 Tb, 169 Er) 2-10 13 
from [5.119] 



An example is the study by Mossbauer effect on 133 Cs of implanted 133 Xe at 100 K in 
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iron and in some bcc metals. On implantation of Xe into platinum about 40 % of the 
xenon atoms enter the lattice, and the rest occupy the sites attracted by vacancies. 
Each of the sites is characterized by its own isomer shift and quadrupole splitting. On 
annealing (at 260 - 400 K for Pt) the vacancies become very mobile and are 
concentrated around the relatively large Xe atoms. Similar investigations have been 
carried out for 119 Sn (or its parent nuclides 119 Sb and 119 Xe) implantation into various 
metals [5.1 16]. 

Apart from studies of defects, Mossbauer spectroscopy allows the trapping by the 
implanted ion (atom) of small atoms such as H, He, N or O and the formation of specific 
clusters (which are sometimes treated as molecules in the metal lattice) to be 
examined. The trapping of He atoms by vacancies surrounding the implanted admixture 
has been investigated in detail [5.166, 178, 179]. A metal can be doped with suitable 
radioactive atoms and then helium atoms can be implanted. Many of the helium atoms 
will be trapped by the vacancies created by the doping. Annealing at a sufficiently high 
temperature leads to the dissociation of the helium-vacancy pair. The two components 
of the pair are sufficiently mobile to consequently be trapped by admixture atoms. A 
competing process is the cluster formation of the helium atoms. 

An unusual feature of the trapping of helium atoms by admixtures is the existence of 
only one or two stable configurations with the well defined hyperfine interaction 
parameters. Thus, on implantation into Ni of In or Sb ions the latter trap only two or 
three helium atoms. To study these clusters quantitatively, the depth profile and the 
dose (i.e. the number) of helium atoms implanted into the lattice under investigation 
should be known. For this purpose low-energy nuclear reactions are usually used where 
the yield is known. For example, the known yield of the reaction 3 He(d,p) 4 He enables 
the dose of helium atoms left in the metal after implantation to be determined. The 
deuteron energy is 500 keV to 2000 keV, the energy of helium atoms produced by the 
nuclear reaction is sufficient for the helium atoms to reach the surface. The study of the 
energy distribution of these atoms allows the dose of helium atoms left in the sample 
and also their distribution profile to be determined. An example is the study of 
implantation into tungsten of 119 Sb ions and helium. "Molecules" have been observed in 
which the helium atoms are near the 119 Sn atoms. The bond energy of Sn and He 
atoms in this molecule is greater than that of helium atoms combined in a helium 
cluster in the metal. Another interesting phenomenon is the internal oxidation of ions 
implanted into a metal, e.g. Fe into copper, or 119 Sb ions implanted into silver [5.166, 
180]. Emission Mossbauer spectroscopy has been used in this problem and the number 
of ions implanted may be very small (see Table 5.5). (Hence the agglomeration 
probability of the implanted atoms is low.) After annealing at temperatures above 400 
K lines corresponding to Sn02 appear in the Mossbauer spectrum. 
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Dilute substitutional alloys (which are otherwise impossible to produce) have been 
observed by low temperature implantation of rare-earth ions into fee metals. In one of 
the first works in this field, 161 Tb implantation has been investigated into Al, Ni, Cu, Ag 
and Au [5.166]. Such studies are of special importance for the development of a theory 
of magnetism, since they allow the behaviour of the rare earth ions to be investigated 
as a function of the crystal field. 

Metals and alloys implanted with Fe or 57 Co have been intensively investigated 
[5.181-186]. In the first investigations the recoil effect at the Coulomb excitation of 57 Fe 
atoms was utilized. An advantage of experiments of this type is the possibility to 
observe the state of the atoms in a time interval of a few hundred ns after implantation, 
but the experiments are time- and labour-consuming. The next step was the use of 
isotope separators [5.183] to implant 57 Co into certain metals to study after-effects and 
interactions with point defects [5.1 84,1 85]. 

The first investigations based on 57 Fe implantation required doses of 10 16 -10 17 
ions/cm 2 [5.186]. At present, spectra can be taken at doses of 10 13 ions/cm 2 and 
experimental data have been accumulated on studies of the effect of 57 Fe implantation 
in Al, Si, Ge and 3d-, 46- and 5d-metals. The final state of the implanted atoms is 
determined to a great extent by the ratio of the implanted atom size to the size of the 
matrix atoms. In matrices of Fe, Co, Ni, Rh, Os, Pt any aggregation of 57 Fe atoms to 
form, for example, dimers, does not give rise to extra lines in the spectra. Conversely, in 
matrices of Al, Cu, Zn, Ag and Au an enhanced aggregation of Fe atoms is observed. 
Comparison of the different behaviour of Fe atoms gives a deeper insight into the laws 
governing alloy formation, especially in non-equilibrium systems. Iron atoms in 
substitutional and interstitial positions and clustering were studied by DE WAARD and 
ZHANG [5.164] and SIELEMANN et al. [5.187]. The low temperature solubility of iron in 
Al and Cu is nearly zero and in thermal equilibrium iron will always cluster or form 
intermetallic compounds. The first process only has been observed for Fe in Cu and 
both processes are found for Fe in Al. To obtain an appreciable substitutional fraction of 
isolated impurities in these metals implantation should be used [5.164]. 

The components of Mossbauer spectra not related to substitutional Fe monomers 
have been ascribed to small iron clusters for unannealed samples whereas annealing 
may lead to the formation of intermetallic compounds (Fe x Al y ) or \-\ron precipitates 
(FeCu). It is well known that impurity clustering, if energetically favourable, is stimulated 
by implantation. The authors consider two effects of implantation that may lead to 
enhanced clustering . (i) If the defect cascades of two or more impurity atoms overlap, 
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one may expect impurity clustering, (ii) Isolated vacancies and vacancy clusters formed 
during implantation become mobile above characteristic annealing temperatures that 
correspond to well known recovery stages. It may also result in clustering. This effect is 
strongly temperature dependent. 

To determine the contribution of these two effects to clustering, DE WAARD and 
ZHANG [5.164] carried out measurements at temperatures, where isolated vacancies 
are not mobile (around 220 K for Al and around 280 K for Cu). For 57 FeAI, the 
substitutional fraction (f s ) in samples implanted at 120 K is somewhat smaller than 
expected for a random impurity distribution but much larger than after room temperature 
implantation. For 57 FeCu, f s for samples implanted at 1 20 K is less than 0.5 of the value 
expected for a random distribution and it falls to zero after annealing at 600 K, where 
extensive Fe clustering occurs. Vacancy trapping at the temperature where isolated 
vacancies become mobile does not contribute significantly to the observed defect sites. 

SIELEMANN et al. [5.187] investigated Fe atoms in interstitial positions in metals 
which display little or vanishing solubility for the Fe atoms in thermal equilibrium. 
Production of interstitial sites for Fe atoms in various materials and the interstitial 
dynamics were stimulated by the method of in-beam Mossbauer spectroscopy 
combining recoil implantation and Coulomb excitation. Two strongly pronounced 
dynamical effects for the Fe-interstitial complex were observed: localized diffusion 
(cage motion) in several metals and in FeSc the onset of anomalously fast diffusion of 
Fe starting from interstitial sites. 

There are a number of works devoted to copper, e.g. [5.188 -190]. The choice of 
copper results from the low solubility of the metals in the Cu-Fe system at room 
temperature, and by the absence of their intermetallic compounds. Ion implantation 
makes it possible to produce and study surface layers of metastable Cu-based alloys 
with more than 10 % Fe. Especially promising is ion-beam implantation with a high 
current density (more than 1 mA/cm 2 ), since due to an intense mixing of the 
components in the alloy region, a more disordered distribution of iron atoms in the 
matrix takes place [5.190]. Fe-atoms in a copper matrix after implantation are: (i) 
isolated, that is, they have no other iron atoms as nearest neighbours; (ii) in clusters, 
from two to up to eleven Fe atoms; (iii) y-Fe particles, or iron oxides. The surface layer 
of alloys so implanted are characterized by a vast number of structural defects. After 
high current density implantation the concentration of implanted iron does not exceed 
-10 % with beam energies up to 100 keV. After annealing, the fraction of iron atoms in 
the form of y-Fe particles initially increases, but then the y -> a transformation begins. 
The maximum iron concentration up to 25 at.% in Cu solid solution, was reached by 
laser processing. Apart from studies connected with the phase diagram of the 
metastable Cu-Fe system, information has been obtained on anomalies of the 
diffusion process and the effect of irradiation on diffusion. 
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The maximum iron concentration in Cu depends on the projectile energy and the 
stopping power but it is decisively determined by sputtering. The sputter yield has its 
maximum in an energy range of 50-200 keV and decreases for higher energies. 
MOLLER et al. [5.191] calculated that at ion energies of about 1 MeV, layer thicknesses 
of a few hundred nm and ion concentrations of up to several tens at.% are obtainable, 
especially for element combinations not feasible with conventional metallurgical 
methods. A 20 urn thick polycrystalline Cu (99.0%) foil was irradiated with an average 
dose of 2-10 17 Fe/cm 2 . The sputter yield was calculated to be 5.1, corresponding to 19 
at.% maximum concentration of implanted ions. According to calculations for this dose, 
a surface layer 130 nm thick has been removed by sputtering and thus the implantation 
profile reaches its maximum near the surface. In the conventional phase diagram the 
room temperature solubility of Fe in Cu is smaller than 0.26 wt. % Fe. The implanted 
area shows a silver coloured spot, indicating a high iron concentration. A concentration 
of ~ 16 at. % was determined at the surface by AES, in agreement with calculations. 

During implantation the driving force for phase transformations may arise primarily 
from the highest stress level caused by the aggregation of gas atoms and to dispersed 
atoms in the irradiated layer. On the other hand, atoms implanted to the matrix may 
induce the phase transformation due to compositional changes and alloying effects. 
SAKAMOTO et al. [5.192] have investigated the phase transformation in 17/7 stainless 
steel induced by irradiation with Fe ions, which are constituent element and the 
martensitic phase stabilizer of stainless steels. The measurements showed large 
difference in the fraction of the induced alpha phase between irradiations of stainless 
steel with 56 Fe ions and 57 Fe ions. In the case of 57 Fe ion irradiation, the projectile 57 Fe 
probe atoms "observe" the phase transformation which may be induced by them. It is 
most probable that CEMS in 57 Fe ion irradiation reflects the phase transformation due to 
compositional changes and alloying effects. It was the first observation of the 
projectile-isotope effect, which has a potentiality of a new technique to investigate 
non-equilibrium phase diagrams. 

Let us consider some applied studies where CEMS has been used for analysis. 
Many investigations been aimed at the improvement of surface properties, such as 
hardness, friction, corrosion resistivity, fatigue behaviour and wear resistance [5.170, 
179, 193-207]. In a number of reports this has been achieved by ion implantation with 
nitrogen. Other ions (boron, carbon, phosphorus and some metals) are also used to 
reach the desired effect, sometimes even using a substantially lower dose of implanted 
ions than with nitrogen [5.198,208-212]. When metal ions were used for surface 
modification, chromium was often selected. Thus, on implantation of a low-carbon steel 
with a dose of 10 17 Cr atoms/cm 2 and at an energy of 150 keV, electrochemical 
properties become practically the same as for stainless steel with 1 8 % Cr. 
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For ion implantation with nitrogen a special high current source of nitrogen ions is 
needed for industrial applications. Mossbauer spectroscopy combined with nuclear 
reaction analyses of the implanted isotopes is specially efficient to study the processes 
on the surface and to optimize the implantation procedure. Usually ion beams are used 
at energies of 20 - 200 keV and at current densities 10-30 uA/cm 2 , at doses of up to 8 
10 17 atoms/cm 2 [5.194, 195]. The amount of nitrogen retained in the near-surface layer 
of an alloy is monitored by nuclear reaction analysis, e.g. by the 14 N(d,p) 15 N, 14 N(d,a) C 
or 15 N(p,aY) 12 C reaction. The last has a narrow resonance (l~ ~ 0.9 keV) at 429 keV and 
is especially efficient for monitoring the nitrogen content. The amount of oxygen in the 
layer in question can be measured by the 16 0(d,p) 17 reaction. 

As the ion current density increases, the relative amount of nitrogen retained in the 
near-surface layer decreases. This amount may also depend on the matrix composition. 
Thus, in carbon steels the amount is less in the quenched samples than in the 
annealed ones [5.195]. The sample temperature also influences the nitrogen retention. 
|At temperatures above 100 C, the nitrogen begins to diffuse in the near-surface layers 
of pure iron and tool steel, but in stainless steel its amount does not change at 
temperatures up to 320 C. The total amount of nitrogen in the layer is not affected by 
oxide growth during implantation. Usually about 50 % of the implanted nitrogen is 
retained in the sub-surface layer, but sometimes the value approaches 100 %. The 
nitrogen content may reach 34 % [5.194]. 

Surface modification is due to the formation of nitride and carbonitride precipitates. 
Their composition and properties are determined by the composition and initial structure 
of the sample as well as by the implantation conditions. A significant role may be played 
by local self-heating of the sample and the related diffusion of nitrogen [5.195]. This 
means that nitrogen implantation of quenched steels should be carried out at low 
current densities to prevent the tempering effect. At the same time, the self-heating at 
high ion current densities may be useful when an increase in the modified layer 
thickness is desired. The implantation of annealed steels produces no change in the 
bulk properties, and the thickness of the modified layer can be controlled by the ion 
current density which improves the fatigue lifetime of the steel. 

It looks expedient to search by means of Mossbauer spectroscopy for the correlation 
between the mechanical and tribological properties of the near surface layer and the 
phase compositions of the implanted layers [5.213-216]. WAGNER et al.[5.213] 
investigated a nitrogen implanted X10CrNiTi18.9 steel. In the case of the austenitic 
stainless steel X10CrNiTi18.9 the wear resistance and hardness increased as a function 
of the implantation dose and temperature. For that purpose the surfaces of the samples 
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were electrolytically and mechanically polished to change the (y/a')-ratio of the 
untreated material in a wide range. The formation of iron nitrides started at doses 
between 2 and 6 10 17 N7cm 2 depending on the surface treatment. First the nucleation 
of magnetic nitrides takes place, then at higher doses the nitrogen richer paramagnetic 
Fe2N-nitrides are favoured. In the case of mechanically polished surfaces the (y/a')-ratio 
in the near surface region changed in both directions. 

The depth distribution of martensite in xenon-implanted stainless steels was 
investigated by JOHANSEN et al. [5.216]. Martensite was found to be induced only in 
steels with the lowest austenite stability (304 and 316 commercial steels) while the 
austenitic matrix phase is fully retained in the high-austenite steels (310 commercial 
steel). The martensite transformation originates at the surface and is gradually driven to 
larger depths with increasing ion fluence. At saturation, the thickness of the 
transformed layer depends on the composition of particular steels and on the 
implantation conditions, ranging from -25 nm in the 316 steel implanted at 100 keV to 
1 00-1 50 nm in the 1 7/7 and 1 7/1 3 steels implanted at 200-300 keV. 

It is possible to modify the properties of metal surfaces by post-ion irradiation of the 
implanted layer. The effect is due to radiation-induced phase transformations and also 
to radiation enhanced precipitation diffusion and segregation [5.179, 217-219]. To 
investigate these effects, foils e. g. of pure iron [5.179] or 1 020 low carbon steel (0.2 
wt.%C, 0.9 wt.% Mn) [5.217,218] have been implanted with N 2 + ions in the energy 
interval between 30 and 150 keV. Such energies of the impinging ions provide for a 
homogeneous distribution in a layer ~100 nm thick with N - concentration ~40 %. 
Implanted samples (some annealed at 400 C) have then been bombarded with 10 to 
30 keV ct-particles that become homogeneously distributed within the same -100 nm 
thick layer, with a concentration ~1 %. The composition and properties of the surface 
layer turned out to be changed after irradiation at ct-particles fluences of ~10 15 cm" 2 . In 
iron foils the diffusion of nitrogen after irradiation is suppressed and nitrides are still 
present in the surface layer even after annealing at 500°C. In low carbon steels nitrogen 
diffusion depends on the type of carbonitride precipitates and the matrix that contains 
these precipitates. RAMOUS et al. [5.217, 218] found that the precipitates produced by 
N 2 + implantation were affected in the following ways: The £-Fe 3 .2(CN) precipitates are 
highly unstable and dissolve at rather low implantation dose; £-Fe2(CN) is very stable. 
The presence of He in the N 2 + implanted region modifies the thermal behavior of the 
carbonitrides. This is attributed to He m - V m complexes that agglomerate at the grain 
boundaries of the precipitates, inhibiting nitrogen diffusion. The trapping efficiency 
strongly depends on the kinds of precipitates formed. 
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The effect of ion implantation was augmented by several other generally related 
methods suitable for metals. In each of these procedures ion bombardment is combined 
with the application of a coating, e.g. by thermal evaporation or sputter deposition. The 
purpose of the ion bombardment is to enhance the performance of the coating by 
alteration of its composition, microstructure or adhesion to the substrate, or to induce 
interdiffusion between the coating and its substrate. This technique is called ion beam 
mixing. It is a descriptive term for the process whereby a thin coating is deposited onto a 
metal, and then caused to mix completely with the substrate under the influence of 
energetic ion bombardment [5.2||]. 

Ion-beam mixing has greatly expanded the potential uses of ion beams to modify 
materials properties. Perhaps no other process is as efficient as ion-beam mixing for 
introducing large, nonequilibrium concentrations of alloying elements into a wide variety 
of hosts under carefully controlled conditions. The list of potential technological 
applications for ion-beam mixing has expanded further with the more recent 
development of ion-assisted deposition. By combining ion-beam mixing with 
simultaneous deposition, ion-assisted deposition removes the limitation on the altered 
layer thickness imposed by finite ion ranges. This innovation has stimulated renewed 
interest in understanding fundamental aspects of the ion-beam mixing process. 

There are characteristic differences between radiation-enhanced diffusion, that is 
mass transport at high temperatures due to freely-migrating vacancy and interstitial 
defects, and the enhanced ion-beam mixing that is observed in many materials at 
intermediate temperatures. The high mixing efficiencies achieved during heavy-ion 
bombardment are a direct result of enhanced mass transport during the "cooling phase" 
of energetic displacement cascades. The observed correlations demonstrate that the 
mixing process is dominated by low-energy ( ~1 eV) atomic recoils, and not by higher 
energy (> 25 eV) "ballistic" events. The available data on ion-beam mixing at 
intermediate temperatures differ substantially from measurements of known 
radiation-enhanced diffusion effects in larger-grained crystal line specimens. 

To study the ion mixing mechanisms and the ion-induced reactions in the mixed 
region, a variety of modern analytical techniques have been used, such as Rutherford 
back-scattering spectrometry (RBS), X-ray diffraction, scanning electron microscopy 
(SEM) and many others. Among them CEMS is the most efficient if Mossbauer nuclei 
are involved. To localize the implanted atoms and to study the implanted atom-vacancy 
complex, electron and positron channeling [5.221, 222] has often been used along with 
CEMS. 

Ion beam mixing induced by irradiation of the Fe/SiC^ interface with 1 00 keV Ar + ions 
has been studied in [5.223]. In the mixed region, ~30 nm thick, several iron-containing 
phases were identified. These included small clusters of metallic iron, an oxide phase, 
and a silicate phase. The phase composition depends on the Fe-ion fluence and the 
temperature. Similar studies of iron-beam mixing effects on metal/insulator systems are 
reported in a number of other papers [5.224]. Ion- beam mixing induced chemical 
reactions between tin [5.225], niobium [5.226] and iron oxides, iron and aluminium oxide 
[5.227] have been reported. 
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CEMS reveals the formation at the metal/metal interface of a variety of intermetallic 
phases due to ion-beam mixing. These phases seem to be insensitive to prolonged 
(several months) room temperature ageing. Thin metallic bilayers are popular objects 
for ion-beam mixing studies. Kr- and Xe-ion beam induced reactions of a-Fe with 
deposited Ni- or Cr-layers [5.228], reactions in the iron-tin system (very popular among 
the Mossbauer spectroscopists) [5.229], and in Fe-Pd bilayers evaporated onto SiC>2 
substrates [5.230] were investigated. Phase determination and spatial distribution of an 
ion-beam mixed internal interface: Fe/Sn was studied in [5.231]. 

To achieve a depth selectivity in studies of ion beam mixing in Fe-Pd bilayers, 
GUPTA et al. [5.230] evaporated a 5 nm thick 57 Fe layer at either the Pd-Fe interface or 
the Fe-substrate interface. Two sets of Fe-Pd bilayers, with Pd on top, were prepared 
by sequential evaporation of various constituents on oxidized Si substrates: 1-40 nm 
natural Fe, 5 nm 57 Fe, 30 nm Pd and 2- 5 nm 57 Fe, 40 nm natural Fe, 30 nm Pd. To 
avoid sputtering effects during the ion bombardment, a 5 nm thick layer of C was also 
evaporated on top of the samples. Since 57 Fe is the isotope responsible for the 
Mossbauer effect in iron, the two different positions of the 57 Fe marker layer in 
specimens of sets 1 and 2 allowed to selectively probe the interface regions between 
Fe and Pd and between Fe and the Si02 substrate, respectively. Ion-beam mixing was 
performed by irradiating the specimens with 200 keV Kr 2+ ions at a dose of 2.5 10 16 
ions/cm 2 . 

Fig.5.l9 gives the spectra and the hyperfine field distributions of "as evaporated" and 
irradiated specimens of set 1. The Mossbauer spectra of the "as evaporated" 
specimens consist of a well defined sextet with hyperfine field parameters 
corresponding to a-Fe and of a weak and broad magnetic component. The relatively 
small area under this broad component indicates that both the Fe-Pd and Fe-substrate 
interfaces are rather sharp. The Mossbauer spectrum of the Kr 2+ irradiated specimen 
(see Fig.5.l9b) was very different from that of the "as-evaporated" specimen (Fig.5.l9a) 
due to a large mixingeffect in the Fe-Pd interface region. The corresponding hyperfine 
field distribution shows a broad peak in the range 190-360 kG, suggesting the 
formation of Fe-Pd alloys over a range of composition in the mixed region. The 
maximum of the peak occurs at 27.3 ± 0.2 Tesla, which corresponds to a disordered 
Fei- x Pd x phase with an average x = 0.72. This supports the finding of the earlier studies 
that the predominant phase formed in the mixed region was FePd3- 
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Fig.5.19 Mossbauer spectra (left) and corresponding magnetic hyperfine field 
distributions (right) of the "as evaporated" (a) and Kr ++ irradiated (b) Fe-Pd samples 
having the 57 Fe marker thin layer interfaced with Pd (set 1) (From [5.230]). 

The small outer shoulders in the spectrum and the corresponding small hump in the 
field distribution around 33.0 Tesla indicate the presence of a weak ct-Fe component 
coming from the underlying region of the sample which remains unmixed. The authors 
conclude that: (i) a subsurface layer is formed in which Pd is completely mixed with Fe; 
(ii) iron is the dominant moving species responsible for the intermixing of the two 
metallic layers; (iii) in the mixed region FePd3 is the dominant phase; (iv) the unmixed 
Fe layer undergoes a possible transformation from a- to y-phase, which is metastable 
at room temperature. 

Considerable interest in the implantation and the ion-beam mixing of metals has 
revolved around the production of metastable phases, particularly amorphous materials. 
Because high concentrations of a wide variety of elements can be alloyed, ion-beam 
mixing has been used to make various amorphous phases. Mossbauer spectroscopy is 
widely used in the area, e.g. [5.214, 232-241]. Apart from the studies of metal/metal 
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interfaces and amorphization, CEMS has been used in studies of adhesion of iron 
layers on glass and silica and the effect of proton bombardment on adhesive properties 
[5.242]. As an example, an improvement of the adhesion of thin metal films to 
substrates is discussed. This phenomenon can be found at relatively low doses e.g. in 
the case of metal films on teflon substrates. In a CEMS study of ion-irradiated Fe-teflon 
interfaces, a considerable amount of the iron films was found to be converted from ct-Fe 
into non-magnetic compounds resulting from chemical reactions with atoms from the 
underlying substrate. 

INGEMARSSON et al. [5.243] examined whether similar reactions might take place 
when bombarding thin iron films deposited onto polyvinyl chloride. This system was 
found to exhibit radiation effects which were even more pronounced and new chemical, 
structural, electrical and optical features were observed as a result of the ion 
bombardment. No chemical cleaning was performed as it was found that this does not 
significantly affect the Mossbauer spectra of "as-deposited" Fe films. Films of 57 Fe( 
-97 %) were thermally evaporated to thicknesses of 5 nm and 10 nm at a pressure 
below 5 x 1 0" 6 Torr. 

The formation of species upon ion bombardment is accompanied by considerable 
radiation damage in the proximity of the interface. Three general features were noticed: 
the relative amount of metallic iron decreases with decreasing film thickness, with 
increasing stopping power of penetrating ions and with increasing ion dose. Irradiation 
of thin Fe- polyvinylchloride film structures with energetic ions leads to the formation of 
iron-chlorine and iron-carbon compounds. An enrichment of chlorine in the interface 
region is evident at increasing ion doses and is further accompanied by alterations in 
the Mossbauer spectra in which components indicative of Fe-CI and Fe-C compounds 
appear at the expense of metallic iron. 

Mossbauer spectroscopy and especially CEMS have been widely used to study the 
effect of radiation on metals and alloys. This work includes alloys irradiated with 
energetic heavy ions [5.244], radiation damage resulting from proton and neutron 
irradiation of refractory metals and materials [5.245, 246], phase transitions in stainless 
steels influenced by plastic deformation and proton irradiation [5.247-250]. The success 
of CEMS in studies on surface modification of iron and its alloys is due to the fact that 
the mean projected range of the 50 keV B + and C + ions in iron is approximately equal to 
the thickness of the analyzed layer. Since the implantation range of hydrogen ions of 
10 keV plasma is of the same magnitude, and the sensitivity of CEMS is as high as 
~10 14 - 10 16 at/cm 2 , the technique has proved to be convenient in materials studies, in 
plasma physics and thermonuclear fusion [5.249, 250]. 

The structural modifications of iron and its alloys under neutron and ion 
bombardment, and particularly in a hydrogen plasma, are of crucial importance in fusion 
studies. Austenite stainless steels are common first-wall materials in existing 
experimental devices, and are likely to be used in future fusion power reactors. 
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Martensitic transformations can be induced in austenitic stainless steels also in a variety 
of processes: by cooling below the martensite start temperature, by heavy cold-work 
such as rolling or drawing, or by charging with hydrogen. In connection with the 
application of stainless steels in radiation environments it is of particular interest to 
notice that martensitic transformations can also be induced by ion implantation. The 
primary contribution to the driving force for ion implantation-induced martensitic 
transformation is due to accumulation of high stress levels in the implantation zone, 
whilst primary radiation damage and changes in composition only give minor 
contributions [5.250]. 

Phase transformations in stainless steel have been studied by CEMS after irradiation 
with neutrons, protons [5.178, 245, 249-251], deuterons [5.250, 252, 253], ct-particles 
[5.178, 253-255] and heavy ions [5.244, 256, 257]. Apart from the phase analysis of 
stainless steels, CEMS has been used to study iron impurities and their redeposition in 
tokamak, iron hydride formation during ion bombardment, and the interaction of tritium 
breeding lithium blanket materials with structural components. 

Two studies of type 304 stainless steel should be mentioned. The steel is 
considered, to be used as a material for the first wall of thermonuclear reactors. 
HAYASHI et al. [5.253] observed the Y(fcc) -> ct(bcc) phase transformation in the steel 
after irradiation of He + and H + ions up to fluence levels of 10 17 and 10 19 ions/cm 2 , 
respectively. Depth selective conversion Mossbauer spectroscopy and surface-sensitive 
X-ray diffractometry were employed to study the effect of irradiation. It was shown that 
the amount of the ion induced phase was highly sensitive to the fluence, the ion species 
and depth from the surface. The results make clear that the amount of the 
transformation strongly depends on the depth from the surface and ion species. 
JOHNSON et al. [5.250] studied martensitic transformations in the steels implanted 
with 8 keV helium, hydrogen and deuterium. The distribution of martensite in the 
implantation zone has been analysed as a function of depth. Transformation of the 
implanted layer occurs after implantation with 10 21 m 2 He + ions while 100 times higher 
fluence is required for the implanted layer to be transformed after hydrogen or 
deuterium implantation. This difference is due to the ability of helium to form high 
pressure gas bubbles, whilst implanted hydrogen is continuously lost by back diffusion 
to the surface. 

At present a novel technique in ion implantation is developed using MeV-ion 
implanters for large area applications [5.258, 259]. The process of a interaction of 
concentrated pulsed energy flow into a substance includes a large variety of processes 
from heating to gas-dynamical ones. The thickness of the modified layer may exceed 
the projected ion range by more than an order of magnitude. According to [5.259] the 
total modified layer may be conventionally divided into three regions which differ in 
types of defects. When a proton beam is used to heat iron and iron-based alloys to the 
melting temperature, the beam must have a power density of 10 7 to 10 8 W/cm 2 and a 
particle energy of some hundred keV. HALLEN et al. [5.258] describe an irradiation 
facility capable of providing MeV ion irradiations (protons and alpha particles) at 
homogeneous doses over large areas. The technique is essential for attaining deep 
ion implantation, or when the interest is focused on the electronic interactions 
associated 
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with high-energy ions. One example of the application of the technique was considered 
above (see [5.243]). 

Another innovative method of modifying the surface layer of metals and alloys and 
producing metastable phases is laser treatment [5.260-268]. The method has become 
one of the busiest areas in laser material processing research. Laser hardening, laser 
remelting, laser alloying, laser cladding and improvement of the resistance against 
corrosion and wear may be mentioned. By laser alloying it is possible to achieve the 
material improvement without affecting the bulk material. Using high-power laser 
treatments very sharp thermal gradients can be produced which rapidly heat the 
surface layers well above the melting temperature and allow a rapid cooling of the 
remelted layers (~10 7 K/s). By this method both amorphized metal surfaces can be 
produced and alloying of the surface layer with pre-deposited alloying elements is made 
possible. The alloying may be carried out in a variety of ways which differ in the manner 
of delivering the alloy ingredients: vapour phase deposition, painting, powder blowing, 
wire evaporation, foil melting. Many of the properties obtained by ion implantation can 
also be realized by laser processing. However, the results may differ due to the 
difference in the physics of the processes. 

Other applications of laser-surface melting have been directed at enhancing surface 
hardness of steel and cast iron. An example is the surface melting of grey cast iron to 
produce a layer of white cast iron. By changing the incident power density of the laser 
and laser-material interaction time, different thicknesses can be produced of the surface 
layer where melting or phase transformations occur. Mossbauer spectroscopy by X-ray 
detection (which supply information about more thicker layers) is most often used in 
such studies and CEMS is of lesser importance. In steel the depth of the melted zone 
depends on the carbon content. Subsequent solidification processes lead to polyphase 
structures made up of austenite and cementite. Under the melted zone there is a solid 
transformed zone which consists mainly of martensite with grains of different 
coarseness and with a small variable amount of retained austenite. The two zones are 
heterogeneous, hence large fluctuations in microhardness may occur [5.260,261 ,266]. 

One of the first studies of laser quenching of industrially important alloys was 
devoted to the investigation of phase composition changes in surface layers of cast-iron 
at two incident power densities of a high-power CO2 laser [5.|60]. Under surface melting 
conditions the laser power was 3 kW at a beam translation speed of 0.8 mm/s. The 
spectrum recorded by REYMAN et al. [5.260] from the untreated sample was a sextet 
with broadened lines from martensite and a line from austenite with an area of 
approximately 10 % of the total spectrum. After laser treatment cementite was 
predominant in a layer to about 5 urn thickness (over 45 % of the total area). Martensite 
and austenite were present in approximately equal amounts. After layer-by-layer 
abrasion it was shown that the amount of cementite and austenite decreased with depth 
and at a depth of 200 urn their relative amounts were 10 % each with martensite 
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constituting about 80 % of the total amount. Microhardness of the treated surface 
increased from an initial value of 150 - 220 kg f mm" 2 to 950 - 1050 kg f mm" 2 . The 
surface did not melt at a laser power of 1 kW and a beam translation speed of 1.2 
mm/s. Cementite was formed only in a layer about 0.2 urn thick and the amount of 
austenite increased in the thicker layers. 

Other examples [5.264, 265, 269] concern laser treatment of carbon- and low-alloy 
steels (0.4 wt % C and 0.38 wt % C-Ni- Cr-Mo). The incident power density was 2.1 and 
2.6 kW/s, respectively. The corresponding laser-material interaction times were 1 .2 s 
and 2 s. The samples were coated with graphite to decrease reflectivity. During the 
laser treatment a stream of helium gas was directed onto the irradiated zone to improve 
the flatness of the melt and to prevent oxidation of the steel. Surface oxidation occurred 
in a carbon steel at the large incident power density. This resulted in a decreased 
surface melting. This effect was not observed for the low-alloy steel. CARBUCICCHIO 
et al. [5.264, 265] have shown that a critical parameter for laser treatments is the gas 
phase composition. Laser treatment with a continuous-wave CCVIaser on samples of 
commercial mild steel (C45) containing 0.45 wt % C was studied by SCHAAF et 
al.[5.269]. The authors demonstrated that Mossbauer spectroscopy performed in the 
back-scattering mode is a helpful tool for phase analysis in surface engineering. 
Chromium-boride was added to the substrate surface by powder injection during laser 
surface melting with a high power cw CCVIaser. The laser spot with a diameter of 2 mm 
was moved with a constant velocity of 10 mm/s relative to the sample. The 
chromium-boride (CrB 2 commercial powder of 40-1 OOurn) with a melting point of about 
2000 C was added by powder blowing into the laser melted pool behind the laser spot. 
Argon was used as carrier and protective gas. The laser melted pool exceeded this 
temperature and in the melt there were concentration gradients around the boride 
particles which were frozen in by the rapid self quenching of the sample. After rapid self 
quenching martensite and retained austenite were mixed with about 45 % (Fe, Cr) 3 B, 
which together with the undissolved CrB 2 particles, increased the hardness three times 
in comparison to the unalloyed sample. 

Laser treated steels containing significant amounts of alloying elements were also 
intensively studied by Mossbauer spectroscopy. The phase transformations which occur 
at the surface and at various depths of a commercial X210CM2 cold forming tool steel 
were investigated by SCHAAF et al. [5.270, 271]. The steel was submitted to 
single-pass laser irradiation with two power levels, 2700 W and 3050 W. Backscattering 
Mossbauer spectra were taken at the treated surface and at various depths down to 2 
mm and were discussed in connection with metallographic and Vickers hardness data. 
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In Chapter 4 it was shown that the hyperfine interaction parameter distribution could be 
a sensitive indication of even moderate changes in the short-range order on 
"as-received" and laser-melted surfaces of amorphous alloys, e. g. iron-boron alloys. 
The interpretation of Mossbauer spectra may be clearly facilitated by a comparison with 
equilibrium and metastable intermetallic compounds. The structure of 
nano-second-pulse laser-melted surfaces of different evaporated layers and bulk ingots 
has been studied by FETZER et al. [5.272, 273] in the iron-boron system between 17 
and 56 at.% B content. Considerable decrease (-10 %) of the width of hyperfine field 
distribution was observed for the laser-melted surfaces compared with the evaporated 
layers, indicating an larger disorder in the latter. 

In the composition range between 12 and 56 at.% B alloys were either rapidly 
quenched from the liquid state by melt spinning, which resulted in continuous ribbons. 
Also, two- source coevaporation of the elements onto aluminium substrates was used. 
The accuracy of the composition of the evaporated samples is better than ± 2 at. %. 
The typical thickness of these samples was -650 nm. Some crystalline ingots, 
prepared by induction melting in cold crucibles under Ar atmosphere with the 
compositions Fes3Bi7, Fe2B, and FeB were also used. Assuming a laser pulse length of 
16 ns, a pulse energy of 8 mJ, a spot diameter of 0.4 mm and an absorption coefficient 
of 10 9 m" 1 , FETZER et al have calculated the variation of temperature as a function of 
time and distance from the surface. The average quenching rate was approximately 
3.6x1 9 K/s. 

The obvious narrowing of the hyperfine field distribution of the laser-melted thin 
surface films indicates that the short-range order of amorphous structures produced by 
different methods could be significantly different. In contrast with this behaviour, no 
amorphous alloy was obtained by laser melting of an equiatomic FeB ingot or an 
evaporated amorphous Fe44Bs6 film. In the latter case the laser melting resulted in the 
low- temperature crystalline ct-FeB modification, indicating the important role of surface 
nucleation. 

Laser treated surfaces of the FesaSiiz alloy and of the coatings prepared on 
low-carbon steel by laser surface alloying with Ni and Al were investigated by 
SCHNEEWEISS et al.[5.274]. The short range order in the surface layer after 
irradiation by neodymium glass laser pulses was found to be similar to that before 
irradiation. The high quenching rate of a single melt pool after single pulse action seems 
to have been masked by annealing due to the heat produced by successive pulses 
covering the whole surface. However, seven different phases were found in the 
dependence on chemical composition of alloy coatings and on the traverse speed, i.e. 
the speed of a relative motion of the sample and the continuous wave CCMaser 
beam. 

In this and the previous sections different procedures of surface modification due to 
the formation of nitride precipitates were discussed. To develop novel, simple, efficient 
and technology compatible ways to nitride material surfaces OGALE et al. [5.275] 
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investigated nitridation of iron by pulsed excimer laser. The treatment was done by 
using a pulsed XeCI excimer laser (A = 308 nm, pulse width ~ 25 ns), at a maximum 
energy per pulse of ~ 500 mJ and energy densities up to ~3 J/cm 2 . Pure liquid 
ammonia, obtained by condensing ammonia vapour on a height limiting sample pool 
and held at a temperature of -60 C during the experiment, was poured over the 
sample. As a result, interface reactions between metallic iron and liquid ammonia were 
induced and a significant degree of nitridation of iron was achieved. The as-treated foil 
contained only y-Fe-N austenite, which transformed to the y'-FeN 4 phase via solid-state 
reactions with a-Fe upon a thermal annealing treatment. 

Coatings composed of Ni- and Co- based alloys, prepared by surface alloying of 
steel substrates, were studied by SCHNEEWEISS et al. [5.276]. The samples were 
prepared by feeding a powder of the alloying material directly into the laser spot on the 
substrate where the surface was scanned by a continuous wave C0 2 -laser beam. In all 
cases the substrate material was a low carbon steel (DIN WUSt. 12), 5 mm thick. The 
results, in addition to phase composition data, showed the effect of the thermal history 
of samples. The contribution of Mossbauer spectroscopy consists in revealing structural 
details that result from rapid cooling of the remelted surface layer. 

Steels and alloys containing significant amounts of alloying elements were 
intensively studied in the context of the improvement of their corrosion resistance. 
KULKARNI et al. [5.277] investigated the corrosion behaviour of virgin and pulsed laser 
treated maraging steel 69Fe-18Ni-8Co-5Mo. Pulsed ruby laser irradiation was used (A = 
693 nm, pulse width =30ns) at an energy density of 10.0 J/cm 2 . Electrochemical 
corrosion was obtained in a sodium acetate buffer solution. After pulsed laser treatment 
an austenitic phase was retained in the upper layer practically without change in the 
chemical composition but a higher corrosion resistance was achieved due to elimination 
of near-surface stress. A martensitic to austenitic transformation occurs at the surface 
upon laser treatment, but no change is observed in the mechanical properties of the 
bulk. 

Nd-Fe-B permanent magnets are known industrially for their high performance and 
used, e. g. in Mossbauer spectrometers, but thus have been found to be extremely 
susceptible to corrosion. In humid atmospheres the Nd-Fe-B alloy shows approximately 
four times the corrosion activity of mild steel. It was shown by ARMSTRONG et al. 
[5.2781], that surface melting using a KrF excimer laser, and subsequent self-quenching 
helps to protect the magnet. This effect was attributed to the formation of an 
amorphous surface layer ~ 1 urn on an NdisFeyzBs ingot by melting with nanosecond 
UV laser pulses and by the subsequent rapid quench of the molten surface layer. It was 
shown that laser glazing could provide a direct method of corrosion protection without 
the need for metal or plastic coatings. The layer had better corrosion properties than 
these due to the lack of grain boundaries and the absence of galvanic effects normally 
arising from a multiphase structure. 
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5.4. Spin Texture Studies of Surface Layers 



The intensity (area) ratios of the Mossbauer spectral lines always differ from the 
theoretical values for random orientation. This is caused mainly by the 
Goldansky-Karyagin effect, saturation effects and by texture. Some times Mossbauer 
spectroscopy is the only method of such texture studies. 

Texture may be envisaged as a preferred orientation of an ensemble. The ensemble 
may be made up of spins, atoms, domains, crystallites. The occurrence of texture is a 
general phenomenon in nature. Processes of growth, precipitation, crystallization, 
especially in magnetic or electric fields, and plastic deformation, all lead to the 
appearance of texture. Mossbauer spectroscopy conveys information on spin texture 
which, in turn, provides information on both magnetic anisotropy and the texture of the 
principal EFG axes which reflects crystallographic features of the solid state structure. 

Texture studies by Mossbauer spectroscopy started with a development of the 
theory of the angular dependence of the line intensities. First experiments were 
performed on the interactions of polarized y-radiation with matter [5.279-282]. To detect 
texture there is no need to use sources of polarized y-radiation [5.283], 
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Fig.5.20 Coordinate system in texture studies, v, cp and v m , <p m are the angles specifying 
the direction of the incident radiation and quantization axis. 
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so in theoretical discussions and experimental techniques as well as in Mossbauer 
spectra interpretations we shall assume the use of unpolarized radiation. 

Let us use a coordinate system related to the sample (Fig. 5.20). The direction of 

Mossbauer quanta is specified by the angles u and cp, and the direction of the 

quantization axis is determined by the angles u m and cp m - Let us restrict ourselves to a 
pure dipole or electric quadrupole interactions (or H e tf » eqQ and H e ft « eqQ), and 
assume an axial symmetry to be present. The observed spectrum will be determined by 
the mutual orientation of the two directions (i.e. by the 0r angle) of the radiation incident 
on the sample (or leaving it) and of the quantization axis in the layer under 
investigation. Let the sample be a thin single crystal with an isotropic f factor, and the 

quantization axis be at angles u m , cp m to its surface. By an analysis of the experimental 

data, the ratio R (u, cp, u m , cp m ) of the areas under the lines of the Mossbauer spectra 
need to be found. For magnetic dipole interactions expression (1.31) is written in the 
form 

A 2 5 4(1 - cos 2 e R ) 

R >'*>'W = ~ : — i: * (5 - 4) 

A_ . 1 + cos 0„ 

3,4 R 

where cos8_ is determined by the equation: 

cose^ft?,^, ® = sintf sin# cos© cosip 

x\ m m in in 

+ sin# sin# sin© sirup + cos# cost? . 
m m m 



In a polycrystalline sample with a random orientation of the crystallites and an 
isotropic - f factor the intensity ratios of the Mossbauer lines due to the averaging over 
all directions are R g = 1 (see 1 .30), R m = 2. The anisotropy of atomic vibrations in a 
solid may lead to R g ' * 1 , or R m * 2 even for a non-textured polycrystalline sample, 
consisting of randomly oriented crystallites - i.e., to the Goldansky- Karyagin effect 
(GKE). Thus, deviations of the R g values from unity, and R m values from two may be 
due to both texture of the sample and GKE. 

For the GKE, the result of averaging is independent of the sample orientation with 
respect to the incident radiation. If on rotation of the polycrystalline sample relative to 
the y-ray propagation the R g (R m ) values change, then there is either a superposition of 
texture and the GKE, or texture only. To separate the contributions, measurements 
must be performed at different temperatures and different sample orientations. 
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The problem of texture determination by Mossbauer spectroscopy is to find a 

distribution function D(u m , q>m) which describes the distribution of the relative volumes 

wherein JH e ff or the EFG are oriented along the (u m , cp m ) direction in a unit solid angle 
(see Fig.5.20). In an ideal polycrystal the quantization axis directions are randomly 

distributed, hence the distribution function D(u m , cp m ) should described a sphere. For an 
ideal single crystal this function reduces to a set of 5-functions, whose number does not 
exceed the number of anisotropy axes of the crystal. In real polycrystals (due to various 
reasons) directions of preferred orientation appear. Let us introduce a normalization 

condition for the D(u m , cp m ) function: 

271 TT 

r r 

I d® I D(tf ,<p ) sintf d# = 1 (5.5) 
j m j m in m m 



and expand it into a series with respect to spherical harmonics 

a> 1 

1=0 k=-i 

where Y, . (& ,<p ) - is the real part of spherical harmonics and 
i , a rn in 

D l,k = } D fV%5 *l,k«W dn 
£3 

where Yi, k (' m ,_m) - is the real part of spherical harmonics and 



- are the expansion coefficients. For a thin polycrystalline textured sample the ratios of 
areas under the Mossbauer lines are written in a more complicated expression than 
(5.4): 



where 



l + <cos' i e R >(ij,^) 



5/3 - <COs 2 6 R >(iJ,ip) 



4^1+ <cos 2 e R >t 



(5.7) 



1 + <cos 8 R >(V,f) 
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2tt 



dip 



m 



COS R (tf,¥>, J 0(^,^)3111^ dtf. 



m' *m' 



2 2 2 2 2 

c 1 sin cos ip + c 2 sin # sin <p + c 3 cos # 



+ c 4 sin # cosip sinip + c 5 sin# cosiJ cosp + CgSintf cos# sinip 

(5.8) 

The Ci coefficients are obtained from the simultaneous linear equations (5.8) with 



Ci + c 2 + c 3 = 1 



(5.9) 



Without any normalization the <cos 2 0r>(u, cp) values and Di, k coefficients have to be 

found from experimental data for five sample orientations u, (p. If (5.9) is satisfied, four 
sample orientation are needed. 

Hence, an expression can be written for the D(u m , cp m ) function which is often called 

the minimal texture D min (Um, cp m ). It contains the Di, k coefficients with I = 0,2 and k = 
0,1,2. Taking the above into consideration, instead of (5.6) we can use a simpler 

expression for D(u m , (p m ): 



1 K=2 



D min<V " — + I D 2,k Y 2,k<W 

k— 2 



The idea is that it is necessary and sufficient to leave only six terms in the expansion 
series to describe the experimental Mossbauer data, since only the spin projections 
onto the y-ray propagation direction may be determined. The minimal texture so 

determined may sometimes become negative for u m , qv values, however this is 

physically impossible because D min (Um, cp m ) > 0. In this case it can be made positive by 
a proper choice of the corresponding expansion coefficients D| k , so as to have 
Dmin( rrb_m ) > at any u m and cp m values. 

Hence, to obtain a function of texture in the general case, Mossbauer spectra need 
to be recorded at five sets of angles u, (p. Different experimental geometries are 
presented in Figs.5.21 and 5.22. The conventional transmission geometry is shown in 
Fig.5.21 which allows texture in thin films and foils to be determined. To study the 
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Fig.5.21 Experimental arrangement for texture studies in a transmission geometry. 




Fig.5.22a Experimental arrangement for texture studies in a scattering geometry for 
any angle of incidence. The surface of the sample is in the XY plane. 

surface layer texture in bulk substances the geometry illustrated by Fig. 5.22 should be 
used. Directions of the incident radiation are denoted by A,B,C,D. For the series of 
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spectra obtained, areas under the lines should be determined and the ratios calculated 
from (5.4) are used to calculate the <cos 2 R >(u, cp) values. The simultaneous 
equations (5.8) can be solved and the Ci coefficients may be found. 





Fig.5.22b A typical complete set of directions for the determination of spin texture. 

The technique of determining D min (Um, cp m ) can be simplified if the texture principal 
axes system is known. There are many objects for which it may be known from the 
preparation conditions (amorphous alloy bands, thin foil, forged samples, etc.). Let us 
use the coordinate system, where the direction of the incident Mossbauer quanta and 

the directions of the quantization axes are specified by the angles and O, and m and 
(p m , respectively. Equation (5.8) reduces substantially: 

<cos 2 R >(0,(p) = Cisin 2 0cos 2 cp + C 2 sin 2 0sin 2 cp + C 3 cos 2 , (5.10) 

where 

Ci = <sin 2 m ,cos 2 (p m > , C 2 = <sin 2 0m,sin 2 cp m > , 
C 3 = <cos 2 m > , Ci , C 2 , C 3 > 
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and the normalization condition still holds. Thus, only two Ci parameters remain 

independent, and the number of measurements for their determination reduces to two. 
The Ci coefficients in (5.8) should be distinguished from the Ci coefficients in (5.10). In 
the principal axes system the function of texture is written in the form 

D min<V*m> ' + D 2 , Y 2,0<W + D 2 , 2 Y 2,2( e m '*m> 

If 15 

= i 1 + 

4 TT [ 4 

15 1 
+ (C^ - C 2 ) sin 2 e m cos20 m l . (5.11) 



C - 



(3 cos m - 1) 



Studies of samples with a known principal axes system using Mossbauer spectroscopy 
involve a simpler discrete method of texture description. The function D m i n (9m,cpm) which 
is a monotonous function of angles, is represented by a vector, whose orientations lie 
in one quadrant which is determined by the positive direction of the coordinate axes. In 
practice it is not the vector that is used, but a function which is represented by a 
superposition of three orthogonal 5-functions directed along the principal axes 

% f S(sin^) 8<sineJ) a (sine;) 1 

min v m' r m' . x y z j 

L sine* sinel sine* -» 

in mm 

(5. 12) 

where 9 m x ' y,z - are the angles between the hypothetical vector's direction and the coor 
dinate axes. This discrete description is equivalent to the continuous one in the sense 
that the angular dependences of the line intensity ratios remain the same as in the 
description method based on the continuous texture distribution function. The values of 
N x , N y , N z are interpreted as spin populations along the corresponding axes and are 
found from the following expression 

<cos 2 0R>(0,cp) = N x sin 2 cos 2 cp + N y sin 2 sin 2 cp + N z cos 2 . 

(5.13) 

If there is hypothesis on the principal axes system or the axes are known, only two 
independent experiments are required to determine N x , N y and N z . However it is more 
convenient to make three measurements (see Fig. 5.22). The choice of the A,B,C 
directions is based on the analysis of expression (5.13): 

A (0 = 0°, cp - any angle) ; B (0 = 54°, cp = 90°) ; 
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C (0 = 54°, cp = 0°) . For the direction chosen: 
<cos 2 0R> B + <cos 2 R >c = 2/3 . (5.1 4) 

The equation can be used to check the correctness of the area ratio determinations 
from the experimental spectra. Equation (5.14) is independent of the thickness of the 
analyzed layer since the effective path length for the Mossbauer radiation is the same. 

The considerations outlined above make it possible for textured samples to give 
spectra which are free of texture effects. It is of prime importance for phase analysis, 
when, for example, line asymmetry of the spectra from a two-phase sample is 
attributed to an extra phase. To obtain the spectra, the following procedures can be 
suggested. If the principal axes are known, and the y-radiation is incident in the 
direction D(0 = 54.7°, cp = 45°), the required spectrum is recorded. If only the principal 
axis z direction is known, the two spectra should be added recorded at the same 
angle value of 54.7°. Any ^ value may be taken, and the cp2 value is cpi + tt/2. 
Generally, four spectra should be added, corresponding to = 54.7°, with any q>i value, 
and 

cp 2 = cpi + tt/2 , cp 3 = cpi + tt , cp 4 = cpi + 3tt/2 . 

The possibilities of the method may be illustrated by an example of studies on surface 
spin texture in a-Fe foils and in an amorphous alloy FesoB2o [5.284]. In accordance with 
the foil preparation, assume that the z principal axis is perpendicular to the foil surface. 
Let the x-axis be along the band. The Mossbauer spectra of an a-Fe foil obtained in 
transmission geometry and CEM spectra are given in Fig. 5.23. The results of the 
treatment of the spectra are presented in Table 5.6. It is seen that the foil has a strong 
spin texture in the (x y) plane. More than 80 % of the magnetic moments are oriented 
in this plane. Surface texture is more pronounced than bulk texture. This may be 
explained by two effects: external stresses that have originated from the preparation of 
the foil and are described by a stress tenzor Oik; and the tendency of the magnetic 
domains to be directed parallel to the sample surface to minimize the energy of 
demagnetization. 

In the (x y) plane the spin populations along the x axis are higher than along the y 
axis, both for the surface and for the bulk, which is explained by the induced magnetic 
anisotropy spreaded over the entire foil volume. If there are such inhomogeneities as 
swells, draws, inclusions in the surface layer, then the appearance of magnetic 
dissipation fields increasing the z-component of the spin orientation results. This allows 
the use of CEMS for quality monitoring of the surface of ferromagnetics. 
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Fig.5.23 Mossbauer spectra from an a-Fe foil 2um thick. 

It is known that spin texture in metglasses ribbon is extremely sensitive to strains 
and stresses [5.283]. Partly this is consistent with the very low of crystalline anisotropy 
in these materials. The observed volume spin texture depends upon the width of the 
ribbons and varies from the center to the edges [5.283]. 
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The results of a study of the classical amorphous alloy FesoB2o are presented in 
Fig.5.24 and in Table 5.6. The study enabled BELOZERSKI and SEMENOV [5.284] to 
compare the results for the contact with the quenching support and non-contact 
surfaces of the band. These differences in magnetic properties of the surfaces are due 
to the different cooling conditions during the band production. A mathematical 
evaluation of the Mossbauer spectra of the band has revealed a strong uniaxial 
anisotropy along the y-axis (the y-axis is perpendicular to the rolling direction). This is 
explained by the compressive stresses along the band, the stresses on the non-contact 
surface of the band being much higher. Similar internal mechanical stresses occur in 
most amorphous alloys (especially upon quenching from the melt) and greatly affect the 
surface layer (Fig.5.24). To remove the anisotropy, the alloy was annealed under 
vacuum at 300 C for 2 hrs. Mossbauer spectra of the alloy after the annealing show the 
absence of anisotropy in the plane of the band (N x = N y ). 



Table 5.6 

Parameters characterizing the discrete method of texture description 



Sample 


e, 




<cos 2 R > 
±0.01 


Spin populations along 
the principal axes 

x y z 
±0.03 ±0.03 ±0.03 
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Fig.5.24 Mossbauer spectra from a band of an amorphous alloy: a - contact surface, 
b - non-contact surface. 

Plots of the D(0m,(p m ) functions are given in Fig. 5.25 for the contact and non-contact 
surfaces of the band. A remarkable feature of these bands, in accordance with the plots 
above, is the strong magnetic anisotropy. Consideration of Fig.5.24 shows that the 
anisotropy is along the y-axis. Comparing the plots with those of the D(0 m ,cp m ) function 
for the ct-Fe foil surface (Fig.5.25c), it is seen that the z-component of the spin 
population along the principal axes near the surface of amorphous alloys is several 
times less. Hence, the magnetic dissipation fields on the alloy surface are significantly 
weaker. This is indicative of the high magnetic quality of the surface of the FesoB2o 
alloy. The p(H e ff) distributions (see Sect.4.6) coincide for the two surfaces of the 
amorphous alloy band. This means that the local environment of Fe atoms is the same 
for the two sides of the band, i.e., there is no difference in the concentrations of Fe 
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atoms and the metalloid atoms. BOURROUS and VARRET [5.285] studied the change 
of the out-of-plane spin population with annealing of a Fe-Cr-P-C amorphous ribbon. 
The progressive curvature and increasing perpendicular magnetic anisotropy of 
meltspun ribbons was observed during annealing. These results were explained by 
irreversible inhomogeneous structural relaxation in the Fe-Cr-P-C alloy. 




Fig.5.25 Texture distribution functions D(0 m , O m ). a,b - band of amorphous alloy 
Fe 8 oB2o (a - contact surface, b - non- contact surface); c,d - ct-Fe foil (c - surface 
(CEMS), d - transmission experiment). 

The magnetic texture of a ribbon combines the influence of demagnetizing field and 
stresses due to the melt-spinning technique. Other techniques are used now for 
producing amorphous alloys. Sputteredsamples is a simpler case since the low 
deposition rate, the clean atmosphere and substrate promote homogeneous quenching 
conditions, from which an axial magnetic texture may be expected [5.286]. However, 
in-plane magnetic texture has been detected in a sputtered sample of metallic glass 
Fe6oB4o- Another technique is electrochemical deposition. ZEMCIK et al. [5.287] 
investigated electrodeposited FeP amorphous system. The aim was to get information 
about the magnetic anisotropy of electrochemically made Fe-P and Fe-Ni-P amorphous 
alloys and about its correlation with the structure. The Fe-P foils exhibit lower magnetic 
anisotropy. In the samples are alloyed with Ni, the H e ff orientation is nearest to the 
normal. 
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Mossbauer effect on admixture Fe atoms may also be used to study the 
development of texture in some pure metal matrices. An example is the impurity effect 
on cube texture in pure aluminium foils reported in [5.288]. The samples containing ~ 
0.0007 wt.% Fe were subjected to the same heat treatments as for texture 
observations in pure Al. The results suggest that the concentration of solute atoms in 
the matrix is the dominant factor of the suppression of the development of texture. 

The implantation process itself may determine texture of samples. FAYEULLE et al. 
[5.289] investigated implantation in iron and steels of various crystallographic structures 
and compositions performed at 20°C with a fluence of 2x10 N + cm . Mossbauer 
spectra, showing texture developed after implantation, are presented in Fig.5.26. For 
nitride or carbonitride formed during the implantation at room temperature the c axis is 
preferentially oriented parallel to the surface plane. This texture appears on ferritic, 
martensitic as well as on austenitic steels. It is a very general phenomenon independent 
of the material and being determined only by implantation. The origin of texture 
generally observed in the case of nitrogen implantation at 20°C with a fluence of 2x1 17 
N + cm" 2 could be compressive stresses that exist in planes parallel to the surface. 
These stresses could favour the nitride growth through the crystallographic relations 
identified from the initial matrix planes, these planes being correctly oriented in regard of 
strains [5.289]. 

A channeling mechanisms, if they exist may determine the preferential orientation of 
the sample after implantation. ASANO et al. [5.290] investigated magnetic anisotropy 
induced by ion-beam incidence in Fe x N film and found that the low energy nitrogen ion 
bombardment with a large angle of incidence of the ion beam induced the magnetic 
anisotropy in the prepared Fe x N films. The direction of appeared anisotropy is 
transverse to the incidence plane of the ion beam. The value of anisotropy may be 
compared to the magnetic anisotropy induced by the oblique incidence evaporation, 
whose easy axis was parallel to the incidence plane of iron vapour. 

Thus, by Mossbauer spectroscopy it is possible to study surface spin texture in 
crystalline and amorphous samples of any thickness and to obtain the spatial spin 
orientation and re-orientation caused by external effects. The above techniques allow 
surface spin texture studies on direct mechanical stresses to be conducted. An 
important application of the technique is the determination of the easy magnetization 
axes and their re-orientation by thermal and mechanical effects. 

If the hyperfine field spatial orientation obtained by Mossbauer spectroscopy 
possesses a mirror symmetry relative to the three principal planes, then two 
independent measurements are needed for its determination, if the orientation of the 
principal planes is known. Five measurements are required if the orientation is 
unknown. The result is not changed if a polarized y-radiation is used. Therefore, only 
the averaged spatial orientation of the hyperfine field can be found. This amounts to the 
determination of the principal axes orientations and the spin populations along them and 
corresponds to the discrete model. However, in Mossbauer spectroscopy "continuous" 
models are considered as being more physical. Most widely used is the representation 
of the D(0 m ,cp m ) function as a sum of spherical harmonics. 
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Fig.5.26. Mossbauer spectra of some non implanted specimens (a,b,c,d) and implanted 
(at 20°C with a fluence of 2x1 17 N + cm" 2 ) specimens (a',b',c',d') from [5.289]. a and a' 
are iron, b and b' - Z200C13 steel (tempered martensite, 2.1 C, 0.34 Si, 0.35 Mn, 1 1 .1 
Cr, 0.2 V). c and c' - 1841 steel (tempered martensite: 0.83 C, 0.36 Si, 0.3 Mn, 0.17 Ni, 
4.1 Cr, 4.4 Co, 17.2 W, 1.3 V). d and d' - 1810 steel (austenite:1 .5 10~ 5 C, 10 Ni, 18 
Cr). Chemical compositions are in wt.%. 
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5.5 Some Other Applications 



The applications of Mossbauer spectroscopy in surface studies considered above do 
not exhaust all the resources of the technique. Some other applications should be 
mentioned. The essential result of the methodology development of Mossbauer 
spectroscopy, CEMS in particular, in the 1980's is the use of these techniques for 
studies in ultra high vacuum with a depth resolution of about one monolayer. The same 
depth selectivity can be achieved on analyzing samples placed in nearly any gas 
medium. Mossbauer spectroscopy allows solid/solid and liquid/solid interfaces, as well 
as clusters, monolayers and isolated atoms on internal surfaces of porous materials, to 
be studied. Various modifications of the method allow even the surface of fine particles 
placed on supports (e.g. porous zeolites, alumina or silica) to be investigated. Hence, 
when other fields of the Mossbauer effect applications are considered, the first one to 
be mentioned is the application in catalysis studies and ultra fine particles studies (with 
emphasis on superparamagnetism). 

Catalysts play an important role in modern society since they are involved in the 
production of most chemicals. The use of catalysts is one of the important ways to 
reduce the environmental pollution caused by combustion of fossil fuels. Applications of 
Mossbauer spectroscopy in catalysis are limited mainly to catalyst characterization. If 
the catalyst contains a suitable Mossbauer isotope, the technique provides a wealth of 
useful and often unique information. It is fortunate that iron and cobalt are extremely 
important catalytic materials, with a much more complex chemistry than noble metal 
catalysts. Now Mossbauer spectroscopy has contributed significantly to the current 
understanding of catalysts used in ammonia synthesis, hydrotreating and CO 
hydrogenation. There are a number of reviews on the application of Mossbauer 
spectroscopy in the field [5.291-294]. 

Despite the importance of catalysis in general, very little has been known about the 
structural and chemical state of most heterogeneous catalysts under reaction 
conditions. Mossbauer spectroscopy gives us the information relevant to the active 
state of the catalyst. First of all, it allows in situ studies under realistic conditions since 
the structure of catalysts is in dynamic equilibrium with the reaction mixture. Secondly, 
the technique provides information on structures without limitation on the long-range 
order. It is important since many catalyst systems contain X-ray amorphous phases. 
Then, it is possible to separate signals from various phases and chemical states since 
catalysts are usually multiphasic in nature. The same situation was discussed in 
Sect.5.1. Finally, the method allows a simultaneous investigation of the catalytic 
activity and the bulk and surface structures of the catalyst. 

The most catalysts studies were conducted with the use of 57 Fe Mossbauer 
spectroscopy. For example, BERRY et.al. [5.295, 296] investigated iron-zirconium and 
iron-cerium oxide catalysts and also titania-supported iron, iron-ruthenium and 
iron-iridium catalysts, known to be catalytically active for the hydrogenation of carbon 
monoxide. In this studies unsupported iron-zirconium oxide catalysts have been 
prepared by the calcination in air of precipitates containing 15 mole % iron. The 
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Mossbauer spectra recorded in situ following the pretreatment of the solids in nitrogen, 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen showed that little change is induced in the catalysts 
under such conditions. The pretreated catalysts were unchanged by exposure to a 1 : 1 
mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen at 270°C and 1 atmosphere pressure but 
were partially converted to iron carbide when used for the hydrogenation of carbon 
monoxide at 330°C and at 20 atmosphere pressure. The initial calcination of the 
precipitates an air during the formation of iron-cerium oxide catalysts induces phase 
segregation and the formation of small concentrations of large particle a-iron (III) oxide 
in combination with cerium dioxide. 

Titania-supported iron catalysts were prepared by the reduction in hydrogen of 
titania-supported iron oxide formed by impregnation and dehydration methods. Iron (III) 
in iron oxide supported on high surface area titania (240 m 2 /g) was found to be more 
resistant to reduction in hydrogen at a given temperature than the materials prepared on 
lower surface area titania. The results are related to the different dispersion of iron 
which can be attained on titania of differing surface area. 

MAKSIMOV et al. [5.297] studied selective Fischer-Tropsch catalysts synthesized by 
the destruction of bimetallic carbonyl complexes on an activated Y-AI2O3 support. The 
analysis of the mechanism of formation of surface-modifying metallic clusters allows at 
least three types of active surface centres to be distinguished: hydroxyl groups, oxygen 
vacancies and associates of vacancies. The problem of formation and stabilization of 
small metallic clusters for the production of active and selective Fisher-Tropsch 
catalysts was investigated in [5.298]. It was shown that the catalysts with 2 - 6 w.% of 
iron exhibited the best selectivity in alkylaromatic synthesis reaching 90 % of the total 
yield of hydrocarbons. At higher loading the process selectivity becomes much 
morepoor. An addition to the catalyst of some amount of zirconium secures small iron 
clusters and promotes the process selectivity. 

For the understanding of the state of a working catalyst one need the information 
about the state of the system before reaction. In this connection the influence of 
promoters on the physical properties of iron zeolites catalysts was thoroughly 
investigated by a number of research groups. For example, SCHMIDT [5.299] showed 
that a correlation exists between the overall Sanderson electronegativity of a structural 
promoter and the stability of the bond strength between iron atoms in small clusters 
and carbon monoxide. The big advantage of Mossbauer spectroscopy as compared to 
the methods such as ESCA, AES is in the possibility of performing high pressure in situ 
measurements under technical relevant reaction conditions in the steady state of a 
working catalyst. Cation-exchanging zeolites may have all the cations located at the 
internal surfaces of the zeolites structure, and as such this may be an interesting model 
system for studies of chemisorption. 
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Mossbauer emission spectroscopy with its high sensitivity is an excellent in situ 
technique for investigating the composition and structure of catalysts. Hydrotreating 
catalysts are widely applied to remove heteroatoms from crude oil. Although these 
catalysts are only used in the sulfidic state, important information about their structure 
can be obtained from the study of the oxidic catalyst precursors. Therefore, both 
emission and transmission techniques have been applied to examine cobalt- and 
iron-containing hydrotreating catalyst precursors, respectively [5.300]. In situ Mossbauer 
emission spectroscopy has also been used [5.301] to study the type of phases present 
in sulfided activated carbon-supported Co and Co-Mo hydrodesulfurization catalysts. 

Other Mossbauer isotopes were also used in catalysts studies. For example, the 
state of iridium and platinum in supported catalysts was investigated [5.302] by means 
of the 73 keV resonance in 193 lr and source experiments using the 77 keV resonance in 
197 Au. "Ru, 119 Sn, 121 Sb, and 151 Eu are also important Mossbauer isotopes for studies 
of catalysts and surfaces. 

Mossbauer spectroscopy provides the following information on catalysts under 
realistic conditions [5.294]: phase identification, determination of oxidation state 
structure information, particle size determination, kinetics of bulk transformations. 
However, Mossbauer spectroscopy has one limitation in common with other in situ 
techniques: the most desirable information from a fundamental point of view, namely the 
atomic composition and structure of the catalytically active surface, cannot be obtained. 

Combined XAFS and Mossbauer spectroscopy can give unique structural and 
chemical insight into the active state of many heterogeneous catalysts. It is clear that 
the application of such in situ techniques in the future is going to play an important role 
in transforming catalyst development to a science based on molecular and atomic 
insight [5.293]. 

Studies on small particles, especially if a significant number of the atoms are surface 
atoms, is a very efficient tool for examining surface phenomena. On the surface of a 
spherical particle with a diameter of less than about 10 nm, more than 10 % of the 
atoms will be at the surface. In such studies, all types of Mossbauer spectroscopy can 
be used. Sometimes the application of magnetic fields to the sample during the 
Mossbauer spectrum recording yields valuable information about the magnetic moment 
of the magnetic species (atoms or particles). The magnetic moment of the particles can 
be determined from the field dependence of the spectra and, if the magnetization of 
the particles is known, the particle size can be estimated. Studies of ultra fine particles 
enable us to get basic solid state information: how many atoms or molecules must be in 
a particle so that a separate phase is formed and how many atoms or molecules must 
be there for the particle properties to be the same as in the bulk. In practice the 
structure and the electronic properties of small particles are often different from those of 
the bulk. In many cases this is due to interactions with the support, but intrinsic surface 
and interface effects may also be present. Structural and electronic information is 
mainly obtained from the isomer shift and the quadrupole splitting of Mossbauer 
spectra. 
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Surface information on small particles may also be obtained by enriching the surface in 
the Mossbauer isotope. Unfortunately detailed information about surface structures of 
such particles is not easily obtained since their surface structure may be complex and 
the situation more complicated than in studies of passive layers (see Sect.5.1). 

Apart from catalysts studies two main direction in small particles studies should be 
mentioned: magnetism (including superparamagnetism) and surface modification of 
particles (including solid/solid and solid/gas interactions). It is known that the size 
range near or below the critical size for the formation of singledomain particles in which 
superior magnetic properties, unattainable in bulk solids, are realized is the size range 
from a few to a few tens of nanometers. The particles must be prevented from 
coalescing into large aggregates, and in the case of metal particles, from oxidizing. For 
the smallest iron particles, the magnetic anisotropy energy barrier, estimated from the 
superparamagnetic relaxation of the Mossbauer spectra, was much greater than that 
expected for magnetocrystalline anisotropy [5.303]. 

A dramatically enhanced magnetic coercivity as high as 2500 Oe was achieved for a 
magnetic granular system Fe-(SiC>2) where the ultra fine Fe particles were embedded in 
an amorphous SiC>2 matrix [5.304]. Average iron granule sizes were 17-70 A, 
depending on the procedure of sample preparation. These approximately equiaxial 
granules exist in a magnetic single-domain form because their size is smaller then the 
critical size for single-domain Fe particles (-200 A). The samples coercivity was about 
50 times higher than that of the bulk Fe. 

Most of the studies were conducted with different iron oxides particles. The 
magnetic moment of the small oxide particle sample was found to be smaller than that 
expected from the bulk. These results were interpreted in terms of a noncollinear spin 
arrangement near the surface of the small particles. In the study by MORRISH et al. 
[5.305] Mossbauer spectra of y-Fe203 particles enriched in 57 Fe at the surface were 
obtained and a significant intensity of lines 2 and 5 in large external fields parallel to 
the y-ray direction was found for these samples. This result unambiguously shows that 
the noncollinearity is a surface phenomenon. It is likely that the effect can be explained 
by the symmetry of the surface atoms which may favour specific spin orientations for 
the various types of surface sites. It has been shown that the particle morphology or a 
boundary surface layer of the crystallites that make up a particle is an important factor 
influencing the noncollinear magnetic structure in fine particles [5.306]. Mossbauer 
spectra of CoFe204 particles (10-100 nm size range and up) obtained with a longitudinal 
magnetic applied field unambiguously establish that a noncolinear structure exists that 
is most pronounced for the smallest particles. 
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A large fraction of the atoms in ultra fine particles are exposed to the gaseous 
environment over the sample and the possible effects of chemisorption on surface 
magnetism may be estimated. Such particles are usually present on a support, and 
solid-solid interface effects may be important for the systems. Unfortunately in the 
studies of such particle systems it may often be difficult to separate surface effects from 
size effects. 

A noncolinear spin arrangement of the iron atoms near the surface of the particles of 
NiFe204 coated with organic molecules such as oleic acid was found by BERKOWITZ 
et al. [5.307]. The pinning of the surface spins is similar to that observed in y-Fe203 
particles. It may be regarded as a strong magnetic anisotropy that is induced by the 
chemisorbed molecules. This pinning may also affect the total magnetic anisotropy 
energy constant of the particles. MORUP et al. [5.308] found that the 
superparamagnetic relaxation time depends on the organic species covering the 
surface of 6.0 nm Fe3C>4 particles exposed to acetone, oleic acid, and stearic acid. This 
is due to a change in the magnetic anisotropy energy constant. 

The properties, composition and size of metallic and oxide particles depend on the 
interaction with the support. The metal salt used in the impregnation for the preparation 
of particles plays an important role. MEISEL and HOBERT [5.309] found that silica 
impregnated with FeCb gave large antiferromagnetic a-Fe203 crystals after calcination, 
whereas in silica impregnated with Fe(NC>3)3 or Fe(CO)s in absolute ether RUBASKOV 
et al. [5.310] found that after similar calcination the sample showed a paramagnetic 
doublet. Thorough investigation of the parameters of the Mossbauer spectra of iron 
oxides produced in silica gel pores by impregnation with Fe(NC>3)3 solution of different 
concentration was reported by BELOZERSKI and KAZAKOV [5.311]. The phase 
composition of supported oxides depends on the type of silica, iron concentration in 
solution, pretreatment and subsequent calcination. 

The peculiarity of the Mossbauer spectra of fine particles is the dependence of 
parameters such as the recoil-free fraction, isomer shift, quadrupole splitting, and 
especially magnetic hyperfine field on the particle size. The problem is that the 
quantitative dependence of the Mossbauer parameters on the particle size is rather 
complex and in most cases not yet established. Atoms at the surface of small particles 
are in a less symmetric environment than atoms in the bulk. Therefore, the Mossbauer 
atoms at surfaces are expected to show quadrupole splittings different from those of 
the bulk. 

One of the interesting phenomena determining the shape of Mossbauer spectra is 
superparamagnetism [5.303, 312, 313]. The particle size of magnetically ordered 
particles was directly determined by Morup and Topsoe [5.314] from the dependence 
of the spectra on the strength of the applied magnetic field at temperatures above the 
superparamagnetic blocking temperature. The particles size distribution may determine 
the shape of Mossbauer spectra of such particles [5.58]. 
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It has been shown that the isomer shift of supported fine particles on silica was 
changed by the adsorption of metallic potassium. Such changes may occur upon 
chemisorption on the very small metallic clusters. Measurements of absolute f factors 
as a function of temperature allow the motion of atoms on the inequivalent surface and 
inner-core sites to be examined. SMIT et al.[5.315] suggested a model of the thermal 
motion of atoms in fine particles where both inter- and intra- particle vibrations were 
taken into account. Assuming massless spring that connects the gold nearest 
neighbors, the intra- particle vibrations have been calculated numerically by solving the 
coupled equations of motion, yielding the normal mode energies and degeneracies. 

Mossbauer studies of particles have found a number of applications. Redox 
phenomena in the iron oxide colloids induced by adsorption were studied in [5.316]. The 
reactivity of spinel iron oxide colloids towards adsorption has been investigated by 
photometry, electron microscopy, X-ray diffraction and Mossbauer spectroscopy. It is 
known that particles with very broad size distribution from 0.01 urn to 50 urn are formed 
during corrosion in water. Dispersed products of corrosion in a high temperature water 
circuit in a nuclear reactor were collected on a special filter placed in the water stream 
[5.317]. The phase analysis of the products allowed the optimal water characteristics to 
be determined in the circuits with controlled amounts of oxidizers to produce the 
protective oxide layers under the typical operating conditions of a water nuclear reactor. 

Multilayer specimens are useful for various fundamental studies, especially of 
interfaces. This also allows new magnetic materials to be developed for technical 
applications. Due to the recent progress in thin-film fabrication techniques, such as 
molecular beam epitaxy, significant development has been achieved in experiments on 
surfaces and interfaces. One of the most up-to-date subjects in the field of magnetism 
concerns artificially structured multilayers [5.318]. 

The magnetic behaviour of the near surface or interface may differ in many aspects 
from that of the interior [5.319]. Mossbauer spectroscopy is quite suitable to gain 
depth- dependent information about a magnetic order in thin films. In general, it can be 
said that ground-state magnetic moments at ferromagnetic Fe surfaces and interfaces 
are much less different from the bulk value than found in early studies like the once 
famous "dead layer" model. The proposal of the dead- layer model had contributed 
significantly to activating the discussion of surface magnetic moments. Mossbauer 
spectroscopy is a technique to check the popular "dead layer" concept. Experimental 
results on vacuum surfaces have indicated that the top surface layers are also 
ferromagnetic. From Mossbauer spectra SHIN JO et al. [5.320] found that even on 
electrodeposited surfaces dead layers were absent. 
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In the 1980's a considerable progress was made in studies of overlayers with a 
monolayer thickness and also of artificially structured multilayers. In such experiments, 
metallic monolayers are deposited in ultra-high vacuum on well defined non-magnetic 
substrates (as a rule, single crystals) and the magnetic properties are studied by 
applying various techniques. Mossbauer spectra have revealed that the temperature 
dependence of the magnetization at a surface region is different from that of the interior 
in various cases. In many Mossbauer studies of magnetic excitation it was assumed 
that the temperature dependence of the magnetic hyperfine field H e ff(T) was the same 
as of the spontaneous magnetization Ms(T). For example, in bulk ct-Fe the deviation 
from proportionality between H e ff(T) and Ms(T) is smaller than 0.5 % between K and 
300 K. However, it is not a priori clear that relation is also valid at surfaces. CEMS and 
SQUID magnetometer measurements on the same 4 monolayers Fe(110) film on 
Ag(1 11) by LUGERT and BAYREUTHER [5.321] have shown that the relation indeed 
holds for each individual atomic layer within the experimental error of ± 1 %. It can 
therefore be concluded that the variation of the hyperfine field indeed measures the spin 
deviation at surfaces and in ultra-thin films. 

KIANKA et al. [5.322] used the technique with the resolution of their measurement 
quite enough to catch any anomaly of the hyperfine field even if it exists only at the 
topmost atomic layer. The spectra for a vacuum surface of Fe(100) single crystal at low 
temperatures were measured. However, their results do not exhibit any significant 
surface anomaly as predicted by some theoretical calculations. The conclusion was that 
the hyperfine field at the topmost surface layer of Fe(100) in vacuum was not greatly 
different from the bulk. Now both CEMS and DCEMS are used to investigate epitaxially 
grown ultra-thin Fe layers with metastable crystalline structures. Using CEMS, a 
monolayer resolution was achieved by PRZYBYLSKI and GRADMANN [5.323] in 
observing the hyperfine field of Fe- overlayers deposited on a W single crystal (110) 
substrate. 

As the next field of application of Mossbauer spectroscopy for surface studies, 
geochemistry should be mentioned. The surface sensitivity of CEMS makes this 
technique valuable for mineral weathering studies. For example, such oxidation product 
on siderite surfaces as ct-FeOOH was identified. In a similar study, the oxidation 
mechanism of biotite has been investigated. An interesting application of CEMS was in 
lunar samples study. A component in the Mossbauer spectra that could be attributed to 
superparamagnetic iron particles was found. The results were used to explore the 
hypothesis that the surface of these samples contained metallic iron particles produced 
by the exposure to the solar wind. 

Mossbauer spectroscopy surface studies were also carried out with resonant atoms 
present in adsorbed chemical species. These experiments give information on the 
vibrational motion of the Mossbauer atoms in the adsorbed molecules. If surface 
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diffusion takes place, this motion is reflected in the Mossbauer spectra as a line 
broadening, which increases as the diffusion constant increases. Very rapid liquid-like 
diffusion results in the disappearance of the Mossbauer signal and this problem was 
discussed in Sect.5.1. When the surrounding of surface atoms is changed by 
chemisorption, the spectral components due to these atoms are expected to be altered. 
To observe these effects in adsorbents, it is required, of course, that a large fraction of 
the Mossbauer atoms be present on the surface. 

Chemical reactions on solid/solid and solid/gas interfaces may be very effectively 
studied by means of Mossbauer spectroscopy. Often subsurface interactions take place 
at depths beyond the sampling perspective of techniques such as XPS and AES. 
Sputter-etching may be used to expose buried interfaces, but this often destroys the 
chemistry and crystal structure of interest. The insensitivity of Rutherford backscattering 
spectroscopy to chemical changes makes the techniques inappropriate for analyzing 
the above noted interface. The short survey of applications of the Mossbauer effect to 
studies of near surface layers will be concluded by discussing two of the reactions 
above. As an example of solid/gas interaction the formation of iron fluoride hydrate may 
be considered occurring during the exposure of an ct- 57 Fe foil to the vapour of a 40 % 
hydrogen fluoride solution in the presence of atmospheric oxygen [5.324]. Other 
instances are an investigation of a solid lubricant M0S2 and its interaction with transition 
metals [5.325, 326]. 

In the gaseous phase water forms a strong 1 :1 complex with hydrogen fluoride and it 
can therefore be expected to be a major contaminant in the production of HF. Thus the 
influence of water on the reaction between HF and the surfaces of ferrous alloys is of 
great practical importance and was investigated by CROUSE and STANDER [5.324] 
by CEMS at very low y-rays glancing angles. The glancing angles of 25-30, 12-15 and 
8-10 mrad were used and a significant fraction of incident y-quanta were attenuated 
within a surface film. As a result the signal from such a film is enhanced relative to the 
substrate as parallel incidence is approached. The initial reaction product was 
FeF 2 -4H 2 0. The compound is stabilized by the reduction potential of the metallic iron 
substrate. Further oxidation occurs with increasing layer thickness to form a 
non-stoichiometric Fe 2 F 5 -7H 2 reaction product. The Fe(ll)/Fe(lll) ratio within the 
fluoride layer was a function of distance from the iron substrate and the layer can be 
represented as Fe 2 F 5+x (7-x)H 2 with -1< x < +1 . At the substrate/layer interface x = -1 
and the layer consists of FeF 2 -4H 2 only. At the layer-air interface x tends towards one 
and the layer composition tends towards the thermodynamically most stable iron 
fluoride hydrate (FeF 3 -3H 2 0). This is in accordance with a thermodynamic analysis of 
the reactions of metallic iron with gaseous HF, H 2 and 2 . 
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M0S2 is a technologically important material and is used most effectively as a 
hydrodesulfurization catalyst and as a solid lubricant. When used as a solid lubricant, 
M0S2 is most often applied to stainless steels or other Fe containing substrates. In 
addition, transition metals have been intentionally incorporated into the M0S2 crystal 
structure to provide lower coefficients of friction and to extend the lubricant wearlife. The 
effectiveness of M0S2 depends on it ability to adhere to metal surfaces yet to remain 
inert to the substrate-lubricant and vapor-lubricant reactions which may alter its 
composition and crystal structure. 

ZABINSKI et al. [5.325, 326] investigated MoS 2 -Fe surface interactions, MoS 2 /Fe 
buried-interfaces, the interfacial chemistry occurring at the defected nonstoichiometric 
MoS2/Fe interface and suggested a model Fe-MoS2 interface. On the iron side of the 
interface, the overlayer should be thin enough so that interfacial chemical phenomena 
can be distinguished from bulk chemical phenomena. For these reasons, a relatively 
contiguous iron films from 0.2 to 3.0 nm of 93.0 % 57 Fe thick were vacuum evaporated 
onto the surfaces of the basal plane of single crystals molybdenite. Nondestructive 
depth profiles of the near surface region were obtained using Low Energy Electron 
Mossbauer Spectroscopy (see Sect.3.10) and techniques described in [3.176]. 
Mossbauer spectra demonstrated that due to annealing in ultra high vacuum iron is 
agglomerated into discrete particles and sulfur is stripped from the M0S2 surface by 
iron microcrystals and is adsorbed on them. Annealing at higher temperatures causes: 
further increases in the size of iron particles and sulfur desorption and/or migration back 
to the M0S2 surface. Iron located at the bottom of the particles migrates between the 
sulfur layers in MoS 2 and reacts to form oriented layers of FeMo 2 S 4 . Annealing above 
the (Fe + 2M0S2 -> FeMo2S4) bulk reaction temperature of 1023 K does not cause 
further reaction. ZABINSKI et al. [5.326] decided "that Fe may titrate crystal defects 
forming FeMo2S4 M . 

To study the influence of defects on interfacial chemistry the surfaces of molybdenite 
single crystals were damaged with energetic Ar + ions. MoS2-Fe interface was prepared 
by vacuum deposition of 3.0 nm of 95 % 57 Fe onto the damaged molibdenite basal 
plane at room temperature. CEM spectra recorded from specimens annealed by 
different temperatures are shown on Fig.5.27. Sputtering removes some of the surface 
sulfur and abandons the underlying by Mo. The second sextuplet in the CEM spectrum 
shown in Fig.5.27a is likely due to Fe-Mo interactions. The broad and concave baseline 
in Figs. 5.27a-c according to ZABINSKI et al. also suggests Fe-Mo interactions at the 
interface. Annealing the sputterdamaged specimen to 673 K for 0.5 h caused the Fe 
to agglomerate into particles and to format an FeMo2S4-like material as evidenced by 
the appearance of a broad Fe +2 doublet with the isomer shift of 0.87 mm/s and 
quadrupole splitting of 1 .53. 
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Fig.5.27 CEM spectra from the iron coated M0S2 single crystals. The specimen "as 
evaporated" is molybdenite single crystal damaged by 2-1 15 Ar7cm 2 and then covered 
by 3 nm 57 Fe layer (a = 95 %). b - annealed to 673 K for 0.5 h, c - annealed to 923 K for 
0.5 h, d - annealed to 1 1 23 K for 0.5 h, e - annealed to 1 1 23 K for 1 .5 h, (From [5.326]) 

Annealing to 923 K for 0.5 h permitted Fe to agglomerate into larger particles. The 
interfacial Fe +2 doublet remains broad and does not change significantly in its area. Iron 
apparently interacts with the reduced molybdenum on the surface and cannot form 
significant amounts of FeMo2S4 at 923 K, as it did in the case of unsputtered MoS2-Fe 
interfaces. The subsequent annealing to 1123 K for 0.5 h permitted Fe to diffuse 
between the sulfur layers in M0S2 to form FeMo2S4. A singlet accounting for 7 % of the 
available iron is observed and likely arises from Fe-Mo interactions. The remaining iron 
is in the form of metallic crystallites. 

The large reduction in the CEMS spectral area on annealing to 1123 K is unusual 
and probably is due to iron at the bottom of the particle diffusing into the M0S2 
substrate. This phenomenon is illustrated in Figs. 5.27d and e as a simultaneous 
spreading of iron across molybdenite as FeMo2S4 and sinking of iron into the substrate 
to form FeMo2S4. As illustrated in Fig.5.27d and e iron has formed FeMo2S4 by 
spreading across and diffusing below the molybdenite surface. ZABINSKI et al. [5.326] 
concluded, that defects and the presence of excess sulfur in the M0S2 crystal structure 
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significantly affect reactions occurring at the MoS2/Fe interface. Defects introduced in 
the M0S2 basal plane by sputtering, and also the presence of ultra fine particles provide 
pathways for the diffusion of iron within M0S2 where FeMo2S4 is formed. 
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parameters 
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DCEMS 


Depth Selective Conversion Electron Mossbauer 

^\ n p r* t ro ^fnnv 
vj u t i± vj a vj u y 


148 


A 

Us 


I hp cnnt*f p t n i c V"n i=* c c 
L11C aUUltC LlllClvllC?)?) 


1 Q1 

171 


di 


escape depth of electrons of an i-group 


242 


D 


the symbol for an operator 


319 


d/dy - vl 


the differential operation 


326 


dh , d m 


the thickness of haematite and magnetite layers 


346 


D(u m , (p m ) 


a distribution function 


398 


Di, k 


the expansion coefficients 


398 


D m i« (X) m (Dm) 

mm V^m? ^m/ 


the minimal texture function 
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D min (u m , q) m ) 
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C-R 


recoil energy 




Ail 


inaccuracy of enerqy determination 


4 




energy of interaction of a nucleus with an 
eiectromaqneiic iieici 


c 

J 




electric field strength 
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C1CL*LLU11 ClldlgC 




EFG 


the electric field gradient 


1 


E s 


transition energy in the source 


8 


E a 


transition energy in the absorber 


8 


E° 


transition energy for r = 


8 


8E g , 8E e 


value of the shift of a nuclear levels 


7 


eV 


electron Volt 
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eQ = <I,IIQ zz II,I> 


the electric quadrupole moment 
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E Q 


the eigenvalues of the H q Hamiltonian 


11 


M 


the shift of the levels due to magnetic 






interactions 
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eigenenergies 


2 


EC 


electron capture 


33 


£ 


the energy given by the roots of the secular 
equation 


17 


S = E s - E s v/c 


energy parameter 


37 




tne average energy loss 


1 

I'tO 


E' b 


minimum energy for the backscattered gamma- 
rays 


51 


E' 


energy of the emitted photon 


56 


EL, ML 


multipolarity of electric and magnetic transitions 


60 


Eij 


transition energy 


84 


E e r 


energy of a j-sublevel of an excited state 


84 


E g , 


energy of an i-sublevel of the ground state 


84 


Ez(VxX) 


a second order exponential Plachek function 


108 


E 2 (a(E),b) 


a special function 
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E 2 (a,oo) 


the special function for a bulk sample 
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initial pup rev of n ripum of plpptronc 
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HF/rk 


(hp pnpmy locc 
Lilt tlltlg,^' 1USS 
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E di s 


the dissociation enen?v 
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f\ Hprivativp of thp function Pnfl m\ 

(X UW J. V till V \j V) \ V.\.Wj 1 LillWl.lV.Jll _L/^\^1_^ <Jjy 
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f (f) 


the probability of recoilless emission 
(absorption), Lamb-Mossbauer factor 


1 


F M L (6, q>) 


the angular functions 


18 


f* 


parameter analogous to the f parameter 


45 




the elastic resonant scattering amplitude 


58 


^coh 


the coherent resonance scattering amplitude 


59 


fl,f 2 


probability amplitudes of the Mossbauer effect 


59 


f R 


the Debye-Waller factor 


61 


F(E,S,x) 


a certain function 


67 


F R 


the elastic Rayleigh scattering amplitude 


69 
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Ft (Q) 


ansnilar distribution 
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75 


F' r 


factor 
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Fr , F rn 


functions 


83 


1 r rn 


functions 


86 


^ oh (k =k f ) 


the coherent scattering amplitude 


99 


/ 


a positive function 


167 


fi ,qi 


parameters 


168 


F(x,E) 


the function describing the experimental beta- 
spectrum 


191 


F(x,p) 


the function analogous to the function F(x.E) 


192 


F 


the Fano factor 


222 


F' 


the variance of the gas multiplication factor 
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Fi 


1 U11V^L1U11l5 
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Cj 


0(P) 


the function 
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a function 
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Gj-i 


parameters 


215 


Gkk(t) 


perturbation factor 


76 


GM 


Geiger-Muller counter 


188 


GA DCEMS 


the glancing-angle DCEMS 


204 


G 


the parameter 


105 


g(y) 


extinction coefficient 


241 


H 


energy operator 


2 


H 


magnetic field strength 


5 


TT 

n e ff 


effective magnetic field acting on the nucleus 


13 


H 


the Fermi contact field 


14 


H L 


contribution to H e ff from the orbital 
motion of valence electrons 


15 


H D 


spin-dipolar term 


15 


H 


applied external field 


15 


H d 


the dipole field 


15 


Hmm' 


the matrix element of the Hamiltonian H 


17 


h(t a ) 


the function 


41 


(hkl) 


a single plane or a set of parallel planes 


67 
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VJ.11 \-- L1VJ11 


VJO 


Hfs) 


a function 
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H 


the function 
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narameters 
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7 


It 


namiiionian lor ine magnetic interaction 


i_> 


T 
1 


the nuclear spin 




T 

Ik 


operator of the nuclear spin projection 


1U 


I± = Ix ± ily 


the shift operators 


11 


II e m e > 


nuclear state 


1 Q 
10 


<I S 1 11 1 He > 


the reduced matrix element 


18 


<I g m s 1M II e m e > 


the Clebsh-Gordan coefficient 


1 O 

18 


Ii(9) 


the angular distribution of the Mossbauer 






spectra component 


19 


I(oo) 


intensity off resonance 


24 


T/ \ 

I(v) 


intensity at any velocity v 


28 


i(0) 


intensity on resonance for unsplit lines in both 
the source and absorber 


28 


I(V, d a ) 


intensity of radiation transmitted 
(scattered) by the sample of the thickness d a 


1 O 

38 


T 


intensity of the background 


46 


Ir(v) 


intensity of gamma-rays scattered into the 
solid angle dco ' due to the Mossbauer effect 
only 


64 


I(S) 


intensity of detected radiations 


63 


Io 


integral intensity 


79 




line shape due to elastic resonant scattering 


OJ 


Im(S) 


the same as I r (S), but due to inelastic resonant 






scattering 


84 


i R (S),ws) 


the partial spectra due to Rayleigh scattering 


86 


lRn+c(S), Ir+C 


the partial spectra due to electron scattering 


91 


I(v,vO 


the Mossbauer spectrum in SEDMS 


94 


I x (v,x, 6) 


the intensity of X-rays scattered as a result of 
the Mossbauer effect at an angle from the 
layer dx 


105 



439 



440 



440 



I x (£, oo) 


the spectrum from a bulk sample 


119 


I 


the mean excitation energy 


139 


A pn, J 


the contribution into the background from the 




photoelectrons of a j -layer 


154 


I '(oo) 


the total normalized beam of background 
electrons 


154 


r 


the beam of detected electrons 


154 


i 


the ionization potential of the gas 


222 


Im 

* II 1 


the ionization potential of the main component 
of the gas filling 


221 


la 


the ionization potential of the quench 
component 


223 


I '(£, x) 


the line shape of a hypothetical transmission 
spectrum of a layer dx at depth x 


320 


I(PX I '(E) 


the functions 


321 


I'[E(QO)] 


the function 


322 


I'(E,y) 


the response of a sample to monochromatic 
radiation 


324 


I(E,q) 


the functions 


328 


J(E) 


y- spectrum 


1 


J M (E),J 'r(E) 


components of y- spectrum 


1 


J a (E) 


the absorption line 


24 


J(E) 


energy distribution of y-rays from 
the source 


36 


J(E,v) 


energy distribution of y-rays 


38 


J s M (E,v) 

u 1V1 \ 7 / 


energy distribution of Mossbauer y-rays from 






the source with self-absorption 


40 


Jo 


the Bessel function 


41 


Jm(E,v) 


energy distribution of Mossbauer y-rays 


38 


JM(E,v,u n ) 


energy distribution where noise is taken into 
account 


45 


J M (E,S,x) 


energy distribution at a depth x 


79 


J'(E,Vi) 


the energy spectrum of the scattered y-quanta 


93 


J r (E', Vi ) , Jr(E',vO 


the partial spectra due to elastic scattering 


93 


J(Y) 


the intensity of the field on the sample surface 


243 


J(a(E)) 


the function 


288 


A 

J 


information matrix 


310 


[J ]ta,ta 


the information matrix element 


311 
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lYC\ 

1(E) 


the function describing the line shape 


TIC 

31 j 


K 


wave vector 


Z 


K 


Boltzmann constant 


3 


ki 


partial intensity 
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Kf , KO 


wave vectors of incident and scattered y-quanta 


JO 




coordinate systems 


OU 




number 
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JVoi,JVpi 


the transition type 
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K = m e - m n 
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Kj(x) 


the function 
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mp - q) 


the function 
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K 


the rate constant 
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1 


non-resonant absorption length 


47 


p 
JL 


trip npnpti"Qtinn (\ pni n tot* 1 tip faniQfinn 
lilt ptlltllallUll UtJJLll 1U1 lilt laUlallUll 


1 on 


L (b, t, di ,d 2 ) 


a factor 


1 1 Q 
1 lo 


£ (Jfc,t a /2) 


the function 


156 


L 


4. 1*1 / T -1 * O 1 f \ 

topographic layer (see Fig. 3. 16) 


169 


L 


the luminosity 


180 


£(x,E,6) 


the functions describing energy loss 
aistriuution oi electrons 


1 n 1 

iyi 


* 


convolution 


1 01 

iy i 


i (x,p) 


a iunction analogous to tne l ruKopis^x,E,j 
iunction 
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Zl J 


P 
.L 


neiu pencil diiuii liiiu uic Sample 


ZH-Z 


P T 

JL 1 


the LaPlace transform of the function T 


Q99 
JZZ 


T 

J-ph 


the thickness of a gas layer 


zzz 


M 


matrix element of operator H 


o 

z 


M 


mass of a nucleus 


3 


mm s 


millimeter per second 


Q 



m 


the spin projection onto the quantizatior axes 


1 1 
1 1 


Ml 


magnetic dipole transition 


1 7 


MCA 


multichannel analyzer 


O A 

Z4 


ml/s 
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miiuiiire/ seconu 


1 9^ 

1Z J 


Mi 


the formula weight of the compound 


212 


M 


the gas multiplication factor 


221 


M 


the mean gas multiplication factor 


236 


ML 


multipolarity of magnetic transitions 


60 


N 


channel number of a MCA 


25 


N 


Avogadro number 


46 
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442 



neV 


nanoelectron Volt 


34 


nix) 


number of radioactive nuclei in a unit volume 
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at the depth x 


35 


n s 


number of Mossbauer atoms in a unit 

volume of the source 

number of resonant atoms in a unit 


35 


n a 


number of resonant atoms in a unit 
volume of the sample 


37 


n = 1 - a - ip 


the complex index of refraction 


98 


N = nZx 


the number of electrons 


140 


nVff 

Xi ell 


the effective density of Mossbauer atoms in a 
given phase 


174 


Nj 


the number of iron atoms in the formula 


212 


N with line 


the average number of ion pairs produced by a 
particle or a quantum 


236 


N h ,N m 


the number of haematite and magnetite 


346 


"molecules" per unit volume of the oxide 




N x , Ny, N z 


spin populations along the corresponding axes 


402 


0((Li r /^ a ) 2 ) 


a (negligible) contribution to the spectrum 


305 


p 


vector of electric dipole moment 


5 


PFC 


Potassium ferrocyanide 


9 


P 


the probability of a nuclear transition 


18 


P(t a ) 


the saturation function 


41 


p(u n ,v) 


the probability 


44 


P 


background parameter 


46 


P 


factor 


66 


P(m e ) 


relative populations 


75 


P(s) 


the probability 


138 


Pi(v,x) 


the fraction of the beam absorbed on the way to 


153 


the sublayer dx in a layer i 




p 


saturation vanonr nrpssurp fFip 3 47 s ) 

J CI I. LI 1 Ci 1 1 V 7 1 1 V CI 1 7 V 7 HI L/l J Lil \^ \1 • — ' • ' / ) 


226 


p = NM 


the average number of ion pairs produced in 
thp active 5 counter volume 1 after pas 
multinli cation 

1 1 1 LI 1 L J. LyllVLiVlV/ll 


236 


P'i(E) 


the probability of the scattered radiatic 






of an i-type to escape the surface as a result of 


286 




only resonant scattering of monochromatic y- 






rays 




P"i (E) 


the quantity analogous to P'i(E) for 
resonant re- scattering 


286 


Pi(E) = P'i(E)+P"i(E) 


the function 


286 


^i(E) 


the probability of the appearance on the 
surface of radiation of an i-type after 
photoelectric absorption of re-scattered y- 
quanta 


299 
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443 



J i(b) 


the function analogous to ^(E), but 


299 




due to X-rays produced in first scattered event 




rj 


the observed effect magnitude in an i-th 


3f0 




channel of MCA 




P 


variables 


328 


q = eZ 


nuclear charge 


D 




vector of magnetic dipole moment 


5 


Qik 


tensor of the electric quadrupole moment 


5 


Q 


parameter 


83 




parameter 


f Do 


Q(y,x) 


the wave field intensity at the depth x 


240 


Qi(E) 


J.1 1_ 1_ " 1 " A. J i. ' J.1 i. J- 1 

the probability determining the total 


289 




scattered intensity of radiation of an i-type 




q 


variables 


328 


Q 


the operator 


329 


Q 


a differential operator of the (N - 1) order with 


329 




constant coefficients 




r 


radius-vector 


2 


K 


energy resolution 


4 


r P 


radius-vector of the p-th proton 


6 


2 2 

r g , r e 


the mean- square radius 


7 


R 


shielding factor 


f 3 


R m , R s 


the line intensity ratios 


19 


r(0), r(t) 


initial and final atom s positions 


58 


R 


reflectivity 


98 


R(x) 


reflection, ratio of the backscattered electrons 


136 




to the incident ones 






the Bethe range 


1 /I C 

145 


Re 


the extrapolated range 


142 


Km 


the maximum range 


142 


ro 


a distance 


1 AH 

f47 


r e ff 


effective range 


1 £C 

f 65 


R(Y) 


angular dependence of the reflected wave 


240 


R Y (E) 


the function determining the absolute value of 


190 


the observed effect 




r 


the surface roughness factor 


346 


S = Ev/c 


change in the y-quantum energy 


8 


mm s" 1 


millimeter per secon 


20 


SS 


stainless steel 


9 


SNP 


Sodium nitroprusside 


9 
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444 



SEDMS 


selective excitation double Mossbauer 
spectroscopy 


94 


sr 


steradian 


100 


S(v,x) 


the "volumetric source strength" 


108 


S x (v,x) 


the volumetric source strength of X-rays 


108 


s 


a distance 


138 


S 


stopping power 


139 


s 


the total path length 


147 


Skj(v,x) 


the volumetric source strength of the sublayer 
dx in a j -layer 


153 




the average path length (see Fig. 3. 13) 


165 


s 


surface (see Fig. 3. 16) 


169 


S'(V,E) 


the spectrometer profile 


176 


s 


the scattered area 


179 


s 


the sample area 


345 


T 


temperature 


3 


ta 


effective thickness of the sample 


38 


t' 


effective thickness for the source 


38 


U(E) 


total effective thickness of the sample 


82 


1 A/T 
1 1V1 


the Morin temperature 


96 


t e = )j, d a a a 


a parameter 


106 


TYx) 


a function describing the nassas?e of electrons 
through a substance (ratio of the transmitted 
electrons to the incident ones) 


136 


T tot (E,x,cos6) 


the weight function for a plane surface for all 
groups of electron 


160 


T tot tt (x); T e (x); T A (x) 


the weight functions 


160 


T\, t (x); T A t , t (x); 
T L t,t(x) 


the weight functions 


161 


T E,cose(x) 


the probability 


162 


T k e (cos6) 


the angular distribution 


162 


i y rncfi \ Ij 1 


the energy distribution 


162 


rT(Eo,Xp x /p Fe )lFe 


the weight function for a substance X of density 
Px 


164 


T\,t(0) 


the initial value of T 1 tjt (x) 


164 


T(z T ) 


the topographic weight function 


169 


T A PK,t (x) 


the weight function for K-conversion electrons 
in the APK interval 


171 


T 


transmission 


182 


T K op(Ki(x)) 


an operator 


213 
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1 tt attIX) 

A U,AU W 


the weight functions analogous to the TVfx^ 
functions 


239 


T'fx;) 


the weight functions snecifvins the shane and 
position of the i-layer 


244 




experimentally obtained weight functions for i- 
energy intervals 


244 


T r (x,E) 


the weight function for elastically scattered y- 
rays 


279 


T„(x) 


the weight function for inelastically scattered y- 
rays 


279 


T 7 (x,E) 


the probability for a y-quantum to escape the 
surface 


281 


t = 1/COS0 


a variable 


281 


T k y (x,E) 


the weight function for the case of (k-1) re- 
scattering being taken into account 


282 


t = 1/COS0 -1 


the variable 


287 


u 


the displacement vector of an atom 


21 




the noise velocity 


44 


U(x) 


the primitive functions to the T(x) 


164 


U\ t (oo) 


a measure of the yield of electrons of the i-th 
group from a bulk 


165 


u P ,u p 

q 9 p 


(operation) voltages of the counter 


226 


AU 


the voltage range 


226 


U 


the position of the discriminator window 


239 


V 


velocity 


8 




velocity corresponding to the N-th channel of a 
MCA 


25 


v(t) 


function 


26 


V 

Q 


maximum velocity value 


27 


Vi 


velocity corresponding to the i-th maxima 


28 


V 


Volt 


125 


v(m„, m P ) 


Doppler velocity, corresponding to 
the y-transition Eo (m s ,m e ) 


64 




the electron velocity 


139 


v(0) 


a function determining the angular distribution 
of y-rays due to Rayleigh scattering 


306 


V = cE 


the spectrometer setting 


176 


W x ,Wz 


parameters 


22 


W(9) 


the directional correlation function 


75 


WijOi ,cp 


directional correlation functions for the 
transition energy Ej , 


84 



445 



446 



WijrO) 


directional correlation functions 


85 


w x (v,b) 


the probability 


109 


w(v,d) 


a function 


109 


w 


the average energy for ion-pair formation 


222 


W 


the wavelength (parameter of surface 
roughness) 


toy 


Wi(E,x) 


the probability of resonant scattering for 
monochromatic y-rays at a depth x 


087 
Zo / 


W 2 (E,x) 


the probability of a single resonant re- 
scattering 


987 
Zo / 


W(E,x) = W!(E,x) + W 2 (E,x) 


287 
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306 


W 




345 


Wo 


the weight of an oxygen atom 


346 


v 1 

A 




6 




projection of vector r p on the x-axis 


r 



2 2 2 

x , y , z 


the mean square amplitudes 




X 


mean square displacement 


2 


Y — // /// 




82 


Xl 


the escape depth 


174 


Xo 


the coordinate of the boundary between the 
first layer and the substrate 


324 


Yl,k(v m ,(p m ) 


the real part of spherical harmonics 




Z 


number of protons in the nucleus 


VJ 


Z sur f 


the function describing the wavy surface shape 


169 


Z T 


the topographic depth 


1 6Q 


z A ,k A ,k^ 


coordinate systems 


yjyj 


a 


total internal conversion coefficient 




a K 


the K- shell-conversion coefficient 




a = r B /^ tr 


parameter 


147 


P 


ratio of the y-quantum energy to the rest energy 
of the electron 


51 


P1.P2 


angles specifying the orientation of ko and kf 


77 


Pr,Prn 


parameters 


83 


P 


Ut/v 


109 


P = V e /C 




139 



446 



447 



p 


parameter 


1 CO OCM 

Ijz, Zo4 


P(A) = |i a (ii)/^ph 




^ao 
3UZ 


p (E) = )^ a (h)/Vph 




7 AO 
JUZ 


1 nat 


— — 

natural line width 


1 
1 


1 


full width at half maximum 


o 

Z 


1 a 


absorber (scatterer) line width 




T -1 

J- exp 


width of the experimental line 


A 1 

41 


r Y 


partial width 


CO 

JO 


Yoo 


anti shielding factor 


13 


Yi . J2 


angles for the incident and outgoing radiation 


r/; 
JO 


Ycr 


the angle of total reflection (the critical angle) 


H 1 
/ 1 


Yi 


a glancing angle 


no 


Y 


ju a /v 


1 AO 


1 = (A/A) X /(A/A)() 


the ratio 


1 CA 


Y 


parameter 


152 


c 

Oik 


Kronecker symbol 


6 


5 


isomer (chemical) shift 


8 


5(E) 


delta-function 


303 


5 E 


the relative standard deviation 


312 


5(sin6 \) 


delta-functions, i = x,y,z 


402 


A 


quadrupole splitting or constant of the 
quadrupole interaction 


12 


AO) 


constant of the quadrupole interaction directly 
obtainable from the Mossbauer spectrum 


1 H 
1 / 


Air 


splitting of the ground state 


o4 


A= [(Ha(E))i - (u,(E)) 2 ]di 


118 


AcosO 


the angular interval 


1 OA 


A 


the deviation 


312 


Ax 


the thickness of the stripped layer 


327 


s 


resonance effect magnitude 


28 


£exp 


experimental resonance effect magnitude 


46 


Gtot 


the probability of the photoelectric absorption 
in the r e ff layer 


222 


e (E,cos9) 


an efficiency function 


161 


e p h 


the total probability of the absorption 
in the r e ff layer 


222 




the relative area under the partial spectrum of 
the total spectrum 


129 


11 


parameter 


155 



447 



448 



V (Eo)= pi/(pFe r B (E )) 


a ratio 


168 


T\ = ((D vv - (D™A /(D w 

1 | V T XX T W/ T ZZ 


the asvmmetrv narameter 


11 




Rebve temnerature 


3 


fc) D 


cndidCLcnsLic leinperdiure 


Zl 




1 1 *-C * TT J* j.' * a.1 

polar angle, specifying H e ff direction in the 
principal axes system of the EFG tensor 


15 




polar angle between z-axis 

(H e ff) and the y-quantum direction 


1 O 

18 


U 


polar angle, specifying displacement vector 


o 1 
zl 


Oo 


the angle in theory of Rayleigh scattering 


51 


fhkl 


a direction of Rayleigh coherent scattering 


67 




thp anctlp nptwppn \cr\ anH "kv 


77 


6>i 


polar angle 


84 




flip nypro o-jn -l n fT 1 r* Qt \x/nir*n (^l pr*tt*nn c f^vxtt^v ( rip 
Lilt aVClagC dllglt dL WHICH tltCLlVJll?) tllLtl Lilt 

in nut ^lit of tnp Qnpptrnmptpr 


1 77 




angle between directions of y-quanta and the 

nnanti 7atinn avi^ 


197 


9 ; ^ ;<9 m ; q> m 


angles 


401 


/-> X V z 


.1 I! ill j 1 j * 1 

the angles between the hypothetical 
vectors derection and the coordinate axes 


402 





angle specifying the direction of y-quanta 


397 


Wm 


angle specifying the direction of the 
quantization axes 


397 


AT 


an effective linear extinction (absorption) 
coefficient 


lz9 


a: 


parameter 


1 j j 


k(y) 


angular dependence of electrons 


z4U 


a; 


the parameter 


281 




the wavelength 


3d 


X 


the mean free path between the interacti events 


on 139 


A tr 


the transport mean free path 


143 


X e 


the mean free path between elastic collisions 


143 




the total inelastic mean free path 


146 


h 


the path length on which the electron loses 
energy I 


200 




the parameter for elastically resonantly 
scattered y-rays 


282 



448 



449 



k 


the parameter analogous to %r 


288 


n 


vector of magnetic dipole moment 


5 


)j, n with line 


the nuclear magneton 


13 


Ub 


the Bohr magneton 


14 


(i(E) 


total linear absorption coefficient 


28 


Hs(E) 


total linear extinction coefficient in the source 


36 


Uts , 


resonant and nonresonant linear coefficient in 
the source 


36 


Ha 


linear absorption coefficient in the sample 


37 


^r(E) 


linear resonant coefficient in the sample 


38 


Ur 


maximum (J, r (E) value 


38 




maximum (J, r (E) value at i-resonance 


38 


m 

u 


mass absorption coefficient 


46 


fAph 


linear coefficient for the photoeffect 


48 




linear coefficient for Rayleigh scattering 


48 




linear coefficient for Compton effect 


48 


^'a(E' ,V) 


the total linear scattering coefficient in the 
"analyzer" moving at a velocity v 


94 


V 


linear absorption coefficient of the detected 
radiation 


83 


v x 


the total linear absorption coefficient for X - 
rays 


105 




parameter 


69 




H r/|ia 


286 




the parameter 


291 


£ (Erukopis) 


the noise 


315 




parties 


60 


p e = -el<//(0)l 2 


the charge density at the centre of the nucleus 


7 


p 


density 


46 


o g (E) 


resonant cross section in the source 


36 


a 


maximum cross section of the resonant 
interaction 


36 


a a (E) ,o r (E) ,a a 


cross sections in the sample (absorber) 


37 


a'o 


the cr Q value in the sample with fluctuations in 
nearest environment 


41 


a e 


atomic absorption cross section 


46 



449 



450 



Or 


the Rayleigh scattering cross section 


51 


dcM/dw 


differential cross section for Mossbauer 
scattering on resonance 


54 


dcR/dro 


differential cross section for Rayleigh 
scattering 


54 


v ' 1 ? ^ z 


polarizations of y-rays in ko and kf directions 


59 


0™h(E) 

^conv / 


the coherent resonant elastic scattering cross 
section 


66 


Otot 


the total cross section for the 10-keV y-guanta 


222 


Oph 


the photoelectric cross section for the 10 keV y- 
quanta 


222 


On. Om. On 

v IN ? 1V1 ) p 


the standard deviation of the quantities N, M 
and p 


236 


a p /p 


accuracy of energy determination 


236 


a E 


the standard deviation in evaluation of s 


312 


X 


reciprocal lattice vector 


69 


X 


a period 


105 


X s ( T a ) 


the measuring time in a scattering 
(transmission) experiment 


107 


9 


electrostatic potential 


5 


9p(0) 


electric potential at the centre of the nucleus 
due to the p-th proton 


6 


V 2 (D = 47ip e 


Poisson eguation 


7 


q>ik = ( 9 2 (p p / 9xp ax k p )o 


i,k-component of the EFG tensor 


7 


mm s" 1 


millimeter per second 


20 




z-component of the EFG tensor 


10 


1 (D , , lint 


comnonent of the EFG caused bv the 
surrounding ions 


13 




comnonent of the EFG due to own electron' of 

w W111UU11V11L V 7 1 LXX^^ X JX. V 1 Y_l LI w Ivy V 7 V V XX ^/XW' w LX V 7 1 1 * 1 

the unfilled shells 


13 


T 


azimuthal angle, specifying H e ff 
direction in the principal axes system of the 
EFG tensor 


15 




the wave-function 


17 


9 


azimuthal angle between z-axis (H e ft) and the 






y-guantum direction 


18 


9 


azimuthal angle, specifying displacement 
vector 


21 



450 



451 



AY 


dZ^llllUllldl dllglC 


84 


cp = arctg4A/W 




206 


(p(E) 


a function describing the response 

of the sample to monochromatic radiation 


315 


cp(E,x) 


the probability for monochromatic radiation to 
reach a depth x 


324 


cp A (E,p); cp*(E,q) 


the functions 


328 


q> 


angles specifying the direction of y-quanta 


397 


CPm 


angles specifying the direction of the 
quantization axes 


397 




the work function 


223 


d) 


angles 


401 


z 


the exit angle of the [3-spectrometer 


182 


z 


polarizability 


241 




eigenstates 


2 


\y 2 (0)\ 2 


the electron density at the nucleus 


7 


da), dco' 


solid angles (see Fig. 2. 9) 


57 


(0 


the fluorescence yield 


101 


(cos6) av 


the average value 


143 


<cos 2 R >(i),(p) 


the function 


398 


<cos 2 Q R >(Q,q>) 


the function 


401 


* 


convolution 


191 


[ 1 


the jumps of derivatives of the I'(E,y) 
spectrum recalculated for monochromatic 
radiation 


325 



451 



452 



452 



453 



Index 

Absorber line width, 37 

Absorption probability f of recoilless y-quanta, 1 

Ammonia solution, 336 

Amorphous ferric oxide, 335 

Anisotropy of atomic vibrations, 22 

Anodic oxidation, 336 

Anodic potential, 339 

Anode reaction, 336 

Antishielding factor, 13 

APK (Almost Pure K-conversion), 167 

Asymmetry parameter, 1 1 

Atomic absorption cross section, 46 

Atomic form factor, 306 

Average energy of the beam, 165 

Avogadro number, 46 

Bessel function, 41 

Bethe range, 140 

Boltzmann constant, 3 

Bohr magneton, 14 

Cathodic polarization, 339 

CEMS (Conversion Electron Mossbauer Spectroscopy), 28 

Centre of gravity of the spectrum, 1 1 

Characteristic temperature, 21 

Charge density at the nucleus, 8 

Chemical isomer shift, 7 

Clebsh-Gordan coefficients, 18 

Coherent resonance scattering amplitude, 59 

Complex index of refraction, 98 

Corrosion, 333 

Corrosion inhibition, 334 

Critical angle, 7 1 

Cross section in the absorber, 37 
DCEMS (Depth Selective Conversion Electron Mossbauer Spectroscopy), 148 

Debye- Waller factor, 61 

Debye temperature of the crystal, 3 

Dehydration, 338 

Dipole field, 15 

Directional correlation function, 75 

Dissociation energy, 222 

Effective linear extinction coefficient, 129 

Effective magnetic field acting on the nucleus, 13 

Effective range, 165 

Effective thickness of the sample, 38 

Effective thickness for the source, 38 



453 



454 



EFG (Electric field gradient), 7 

Eigenstates, 2 

Elastic resonant scattering amplitude, 58 

Electric field strength, 5 

Electric quadrupole moment, 10 

Electric quadrupole moment tensor, 5 

Electrochemistry, 335 

Electrolytic cell, 335 

Electron capture, 33 

Electron charge, 6 

Electron density at the nucleus, 7 

Electrostatic interaction, 7 

Electrostatic potential, 5 

Emission of y-radiation, 1 

Emission probability /of recoilless y-guanta, 1 

Energy distribution of y-rays, 38 

Energy loss distribution of electrons, 191 

Energy of an excited state, 2 

Energy operator, 2 

Energy resolution, 4,180 

Energy shift of the nuclear levels, 8 

Escape depth, 174 

Exit angle of the [3- spectrometer, 182 

Expansion coefficients, 398 

Experimental line width, 41 

Experimental resonance effect magnitude, 46 

Fano factor, 222 

Fermi contact field, 14 

Ferrophosphate layer, 338 

Ferrous hydroxide, 337 

Fluorescence yield, 101 

Fourier transform, 321 

GADCEMS (glancing- angle DCEMS), 204 

Gas multiplication factor, 221 

Geiger-Muller counter, 188 

Glancing angle, 98 

Gyromagnetic ratio, 13 

Haematite, 345 

Half-width being close to the natural one - r nat , 1 

Hamiltonian for the electrostatic interaction, 5 

Hamiltonian for the magnetic interaction, 13 

Hyperfine parameter distributions, 335 



454 



455 



Inaccuracy of energy determination, 4 

Information matrix, 310 

Integral intensity, 79 

Intensity of the background, 46 

Intensity of detected radiations, 63 

Ionization potential of the gas, 222 

Isomer shift, 8 

Isomer shift calibration, 9 

Isomer shifts interpretation, 9 

Isotopic abundance, 34 

Kronecker symbol, 6 

Lamb-Mossbauer factor, 1 

Layer-by-layer analysis, 323 

Linear scattering (absorption) coefficients, 46 

Lorentzian form, 17 

Luminosity of the DCEMS spectrometer, 180 

Magnetic dipole moment vector, 5 

Magnetic dipole transition, 13 

Magnetic field strength, 5 

Magnetite, 345 

Mass number, 46 

MCA (multichannel analyzer), 24 

Mean square displacement of the Mossbauer atom, 2 

Minimal texture function, 399 

Morin temperature, 96 

Mossbauer effect, 1 

Mossbauer effect Data and Reference Journal 4 

Mossbauer effect probability, 3 

Mossbauer experiments, 8 

Mossbauer spectroscopy, 4 

Natural line width, 1 

Noise velocity, 44 

Nuclear charge, 5 

Nuclear magneton, 13 

Nuclear matrix element, 2 

Nuclear spin, 10 

Nuclear state, 18 

Observed resonance effect magnitude, 28 

Oxidation, 333 

Oxide, 340 

Partial width, 58 



455 



456 



Passive layer, 1 334 

Passivation, 334 

Penetration depth for the radiation, 100 

Perturbation factor, 76 

PFC (Potassium ferrocyanide), 9 

Phonon spectrum, 2 

Polarizability, 241 

Post-effect, 339 

Precipitation, 337 

Probability amplitudes of the Mossbauer effect, 59 

Probability of "forward" re-scattering, 1 Probability of y-quantum 2 
resonant emission, 

Quality parameter, 311 

Quality of a spectrum, 310 

Quantity of information, 310 

Rayleigh scattering cross section, 5 1 

Reciprocal lattice vector, 69 

Recoil effects, 1 

Recoil energy, 3 

Reduced matrix element, 1 8 

Relative populations, 75 

Relaxation pattern, 340 

Resonant cross section in the source, 36 

Roughness factor, 345 

Sample area, 345 

Saturation function, 41 

Saturation vapour pressure, 226 

Scattered area, 179 

Scattering of y-radiation, 1 

SEDMS (selective excitation double Mossbauer spectroscopy), 94 

Selectivity of Mossbauer spectroscopy, IV 

Sensitivity, IV 

Shielding factor, 13 

Shift operators, 1 1 

SNP (Sodium nitroprusside), 9 

Spectrometer profile, 176 

Spectrometer setting parameter, 176 

Spin-dipolar term, 1 5 

SS (stainless steel), 9 

Standard deviation, 312 

Sulphate solution, 336 

Surface, IV 
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457 



Surface roughness factor, 346 

Surface roughness parameters, 169 

Texture, 2 1 

Total linear absorption coefficient, 28 

Transmission mode spectroscopy, 32 

Transition energy, 1 

Transition energy in the absorber, 8 

Transition energy in the source, 8 

Transmission, 182 

Topographic depth, 169 

Topographic layer thickness, 169 

Topographic weight functions, 169 

Total internal conversion coefficient, 33 

Volumetric source strength, 108 

Wave vector, 2 

Weight functions, 160 

Work function, 223 
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